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fk" OD ON THE TABLE— A ROOF OVER THEIR 
HEADS — life's essential comforts — these are as- 
sured to children whose fathers have protected them 
under the John Hancock readjustment income plan. 
Our national advertising tells the stery of this attrac- 
tive plan, and our practical sales kit contains all the tools 
that help our field men in its presentation. Naturally, 


they find the readjustment income plan a best seller. 





SOOM HANCOCE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPARY 





A John Hancock advertisement 


promoting the readjustment LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


income plan. or Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


GUY W. COX, President 
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T. A. PHILLIPS 


President, 
Minnesota Mutual 
Life 
Insurance Company, 
St. Paul, Minn. 





Starting out as a young ac- 
tuary in New York City. 


One of the first and most 
favored in the family album 


See page 7 for outline of 
business coreer. 





As a member of his college 


The cup denotes proficiency debati Mer eevee 
ebating society at twenty. 


of self and team in soccer. 








First formal dress called for 
— a photo at age ten. 
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RECENTLY DISCOVERED in the archives of New York Life was a letter from Mary B...... 
Baltimore, dated November 24, 1852. Even in those early days it was not unusual for the wife to take 
the initiative in matters concerning the husband’s life insurance. Writing that she wished she could 
afford to “increase the amount of insurance to the utmost limit,’’ she added, ‘‘it costs much self-denial 
... but what is self-denial to the Mother of two noble boys whom even this sum may aid to educate?” 


of 





TODAY THOUSANDS of “educational policies” are protecting 
the future careers of American boys and girls. Such protection, 
as a death claim. So far as we know, this is as offered by New York Life and its agents, contributes to the 
welfare of the family and to the social and economic betterment 
of the nation. For further information write for booklet. 


JULY 15, 1853, less than eight months later, is the date of the 
receipt for $1,139.89 “in full for policy No. 7784,’ which was 
paid to Mary B.... 
the first record of life insurance protection for the specific purpose 
of providing funds for the education of children. 


SAFETY 1S ALWAYS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION ... NOTHING ELSE IS SO IMPORTANT 
NEW YORK LIFE f 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
4 Nutual Company founded on April 12.1845 
THOMAS A. BUCKNER, Charrman of the Board ° 51 MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK, N.Y. ALFRED L. AIKEN, President 
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The Washington Hearings 


HE much publicized day of life insurance before the special 

committee investigating monopoly has transpired. The testi- 

mony presented through the medium of charts and statistics 
on the size and growth of life insurance as offered by experts from 
the Securities and Exchange Commission, and the masterful ex- 
position by Mr. Ecker of the intimate importance of the protec- 
tion which life insurance is affording the American people which 
caught the headlines of the daily press, were things of routine 
knowledge to practicing insurance men and readers of the in- 
surance press. 

The great growth that life insurance experienced since 1906, 
for instance, when policyholders’ funds rose 800 per cent to 
twenty-seven billions of dollars, was brought about, as Mr. Ecker 
said, because the public and the individuals in every city and 
village on the American continent had confidence in the insti- 
tution of life insurance. In annually increasing numbers they 
have recorded their faith in the character and integrity of the 
management by using life insurance as a storehouse for their 
savings and as a stronghold to which they might repair in per- 
sonal trouble and financial distress. 

The insistent interrogations of a battery of political, legal, and 
economic experts were utterly powerless to discover a flaw in the 
financial structure or the executive direction of the insurance 
institution. Thirty years of operation during war, epidemics and 
finally a financial and industrial chaos have failed to shake the 
foundation upon which life insurance has been built. In the 
words of Senator King of the committee, “it has been truly a 
Rock of Gibraltar’—a tower of strength in an otherwise un- 
stabilized economic order. 

The importance of each individual agent in the scheme of life 
insurance and the necessity for his devotion to every seeming 
detail was never better illustrated than before this committee. 
A few agents, self-confessed as unresponsive to the requests of 
their superiors to follow the requirements of the laws of their 
state by securing expressions on the administration’s choice of 
directors, provided headlines for news hunters. Without much 
thought this dereliction of duty on the part of a few was seized 
upon by the public press as a flaw in an otherwise splendidly 
conceived and executed plan to have every, even the smallest 
policyholder, a participant in the choice of the directors—direc- 
tors who were chosen, in the words of Chairman Ecker of the 
Metropolitan, “because they were qualified as to personal char- 
acter and integrity, high standing in the community and long 
experience in important financial and industrial affairs.” 

Undoubtedly, this investigation will bring to life insurance a 
higher appreciation on the part of the public and to many men 
in public office a more intimate knowledge of the social, economic 
and financial good that is inherent in the power of insurance 
protection. 
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STUART F. 
SMITH 


HE 


Ad HIRTY calls—six interviews 
Tax app.” “Go strong on 

educational policies.” “Five 
apps from everybody this month 
because our second vice-president 
is celebrating his thirty - ninth 
birthday!” “You’d better specia- 
lize in business life insurance.” 
“Try to close in your first inter- 
view.” 

Doesn’t this call up a picture of 
the run-of-the-mine life insurance 
agency? The kind that recruits 
agents as anxiously as it recruits 
prospects? The kind that thinks of 
prospects as what you get apps 
from? 

But there are other agencies, and 
they are the leaders in the life in- 
surance business. They believe 
that agents should be carefully se- 
lected and thoroughly trained. 
Their agents succeed. They build 
up a reputation for success that 
draws good men to them. Their 
success grows. 

And for them prospects are 
problems to be solved, not gold and 
silver stars to be pasted on a wall- 
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By 
Winthrop A. Hamlin 


Spectator Staff Writer 














chart. Of course programming 
and estate planning— including the 
“purpose selling’ that President 
Holgar J. Johnson of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters 
has recently advocated—are ex- 
amples of the more intelligent en- 
deavors to serve the client rather 
than get something from him. 


Programs vs. Apps 


On one of the walls in the pri- 
vate office of Stuart F. Smith, 
manager of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life in Philadelphia, is a 
framed testimonial dating from the 
celebration in May, 1937, of his 
completion of three years there; 
it states that the members of his 
agency staff are reinforcing their 
verbal tribute by presenting him 
with “200 Programs.” On another 
wall of this office is a large map of 
the world printed in Paris in the 
days when the Atlantic was called 
the Northern Sea and the Pacific 
was the Southern Sea. 

Mr. Smith may say that the map 
is there simply because his father 


Where programs instead of 

applications are stressed 

and where a prospect is 

a human problem and not 
a gold or silver star 


OPERATES ON SYSTEM 


was a sea captain and he likes to 
collect such mariniana. But to 
those familiar with his agency the 
seeing-it-whole symbolized by the 
map of the world is as characteris- 
tic as the “Programs” instead of 
“Applications.” Another word one 
hears there frequently is “system.” 
As he was explaining it the other 
day: “We hire men, not to sell life 
insurance, but to carry out the sys- 
tem.” 

That system consists of a highly 
developed course of training re 
volving around estate planning. 
But there are certain significant 
differences between the Smith sys- 
tem and the generality of estate 
planning schemes described in the 
1937 Prominent Patrons Number 
of The Spectator; the two chief 
differences are the thoroughness 
of the Smith training and the fact 
that his agency works on cases 
where the annual income is as low 
as $3,600, whereas one important 
estate planning organization puts 
the minimum annual income & 
$50,000, and others show a similar 
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preference for playing around in 
the higher brackets. But, as Mr. 
Smith says, “there’s a definite need 
for it by people of limited means, 
who often can get that protection 
only through life insurance.” 

As to the men who are brought 
into the training course—or rather, 
are given a chance to enter it 
their three main requirements were 
sketched by Mr. Smith in a recent 
conversation about as follows: “We 
reject many men who would make 
good, or perhaps do make good, as 
life insurance salesmen. We select 
men primarily to work this plan. 
The first essential is brains. He 
must have a high I.Q. Analysis 
is more important than aggressive- 
ness. 

“Second, he must have a success- 
ful business background. Unless 
he is under 35 years of age he must 
have demonstrated the ability to 
earn at least $5,000 a year; that’s 
just a check against the judgment 
formed in the interview. The third 
qualification is harder to express, 
but it’s chiefly organizing ability; 
he must be able to carry on several 
projects at once, or direct several 
people. He must therefore have a 
clear mind that can concentrate.” 

They are not interested, Mr. 
Smith added, in contacts, nor in a 
man’s ability to finance himself 
through his early months— two 
points about which one is sure to 
hear something said in the ordi- 
nary agency. They expect to finance 
him at the start through a drawing 
account, since “he must immedi- 
ately produce something for the 
money—not necessarily sales but 
cases to work on, whether he sells 
them or not.” 





The Training Course 


Once accepted, the new member 
of the agency staff begins taking 
a course that comprises a prelimi- 
nary training course and then a 
series of seven special courses, 
with written examinations. The 
preliminary course takes about 
three months, combines desk-work 
and field-work and makes the novice 
acquainted with estate planning, 
organization ideals and how to ap- 
proach people. 

The succeeding 12-month period 
takes him through the following 
Seven stages: 1. Prospecting. 2. 
Approach. 3. Analysis Construc- 
tion (referring to estate analysis). 
4, Analysis Presentation. 5. In- 
Surance Policies: their contents 
and uses. (Here Mr. Smith re- 
Marked that it’s six or seven 
months before the student learns 


about the rate-book, which in many 
other agencies is put into his hand 
on the first day; “here he has so 
far learned about life insurance 
only what he has picked up inci- 
dentally.”) 6. Closing. 7. Techni- 
cal Manual (testamentary law, 
taxes, etc.). 

The reference to “law” just 
above leads parenthetically to the 
point that Mr. Smith’s organization 
does no legal work whatever—law 
is simply something to know about. 
All legal work is referred to the 
client’s own attorney, who must 
approve the plan before it is finally 
adopted. Agency members are not 
even allowed to show the simplest 
draft of a will, and they never 
recommend a particular lawyer. 


Organized Knowledge 


So far as the training course 
lectures, examinations, etc. — has 
been put on paper it has been copy- 
righted. But Mr. Smith makes no 
claim that its details are novel or 
unique. “It can be done by any- 
one,” he says. “The essence is to 
get together the best ideas avail- 
able, organize them, classify them, 
condense them into divisions or 
lectures, and prepare written ex- 
aminations. Here, just as _ the 
training is the same for every man 
who takes it, so the lectures are 
the same except as they are con- 
tinually improved. Each course 
represents the ideas not of one man 
but of all put together. It’s this 
organizing of knowledge that seems 
most important to me and that 
other agencies may benefit from 
by imitating in their own way.” 


This system has worked so well 
here that there has been no need 
to go out and look for recruits— 
it’s been rather a question of choos- 
ing the right ones to admit. At least 
three home office executives have 
been among those attracted to the 
Stuart F. Smith agency and finding 
success there. On the average, the 
men who take that course, who 
carry out that system, are by the 
end of their second year making 
$300 a month. 

While other members of the 
training staff have contributed to 
this system, it is, Mr. Smith says, 
basically the same as the one he 
worked out for himself in personal 
production. Further, his ability in 
dealing with executives comes 
partly from earlier experience 
when he was a member of the 
legal department of the B. F. Good- 
rich Co. in Akron, Ohio, where he 
became interested in estate plan- 
ning through having the problems 
of the company’s executives turned 
over to him. 

That led him in 1924 to become 
a life insurance agent with the 
Connecticut General as a means to 
solving those problems more di- 
rectly. But the big fees available 
in Akron were—as he says quite 
frankly—limited in number, so in 
1932 he moved to Pittsburgh and, 
starting practically from scratch, 
built up a successful agency there 
in two years. Seeking still larger 
fields, he went in May, 1934, to 
Philadelphia, where he has de- 
veloped a system which other 
agencies may well study for their 
own good. 








OUT IN FRONT 


THOMAS ASHLEY PHILLIPS was born at Arthur, Province of Ontario, Canada, 
December 23, 1881. After attending the public schools at Arthur, he entered the 
University of Toronto, graduating in 1905 with honors from the department of 
mathematics and physics, including the insurance course. 

He has always been actively interested in sports, partaking in them to a great 
extent. He won his university colors on the football and la crosse teams and was 


a member of his class hockey team. 


He twice won scholarships in physics and chemistry, was secretary of the debating 
society of 1905, and president of the mathematics society in his senior year and of 


his class in his junior year. 


Mr. Phillips entered the insurance business in the actuarial department of the New 
York Life Insurance Company immediately after graduation. In 1909 he joined The 
Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company as secretary-actuary. During the World 
War, he resigned to volunteer for military service; whereupon the board made him 
vice-president, temporarily releasing him. Returning from army service after the 
armistice, Mr. Phillips continued as vice-president until he was elected president in 


January, 1929. 


He is a past president and a member of the board of governors of the American 
Institute of Actuaries. He is a member of the Actuarial Society of America and of 
the Institute of Actuaries of Great Britain and is a past president of the American 
Life Convention. He also is a past president of the Rotary Club of St. Paul and has 
served as director and treasurer of the St. Paul Association of Commerce. He is a 
director of the American National Bank and the First Trust Company, both of St. 
Paul, serving on the executive committee of both institutions. Mr. Phillips was mar- 
ried to Miss Lorena Harrison April 2, 1921. They reside with their two daughters at 


1633 Portland Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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INSURANCE HEARINGS 


Washington Inquiry Reveals Nothing 
New; Discussion of Directorate 
Elections Takes Up Much Time 


HE SPECTATOR  INSUR- 
T ance YEAR BOOK was of- 

fered and accepted as the source 
of life insurance statistics at the 
opening hearings on insurance last 
week in Washington before the 
Temporary National Economic 
Committee now studying monopoly 
under the chairmanship of Joseph 
C. O’Mahoney, Senator from Wyo- 
ming. 

One of the remarkable aspects 
of the inquiry has been the ability 
and readiness of the insurance 
business to furnish the Committee 
with complete and accurate infor- 
mation on its operations over 
many years—data of a kind that 
few, if any, industries would have 
available or could make available 
without great inconvenience and 
expense to all concerned. 

As the T.N.E.C. sessions began, 
a series of charts were offered in 
evidence which showed Classes of 
Life Insurance in Force, Life In- 
surance in Force and Population in 


Editor, The Spectator 


the United States, Income and Ex- 
penditures of Life Insurance Com- 
panies, Distribution of Income and 
Expenditures in 1937, Total Income 
of Life Insurance Companies and 
the National Income (1882-1940), 
Assets of Life Insurance Compa- 
nies, Net Investment Income, and 
Interest Required on Reserves. 


Spectator Figures Quoted 


When these charts were offered 
in evidence for the record the Com- 
mittee was informed, on inquiry as 
to their reliability, that The Spec- 
tator was, and has been for years, 
the generally accepted standard 
authority in insurance in the 
United States, and that the Insur- 
ance Year Book is the bible of the 
insurance business. With the na- 
tional importance that is attached 
to this monopoly study of the 
T.N.E.C., The Spectator, in opening 
its report of the hearings, feels 
justified in recording with pride 
this recognition of its close to 





William O. Douglas, SEC chairman, and Gerhard Gesell, counsel for the committee 
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By THOMAS J. V. CULLEN 


three-quarters of a century of ser- 
vice to the institution of insurance. 

From the time when Chairman 
O’Mahoney convened the session of 
the Committee on Feb. 6 and 
throughout all the sessions held 
preferatory to The Spectator going 
to press on Feb. 15, the predominat- 
ing note has been one of apprecia- 
tion of the high standard of man- 
agement which has characterized 
the business of life insurance since 
1906. It is understood that during 
the 30 years which have elapsed 
since the Armstrong Investigation 
in New York, the life insurance 
business has attained unprecedent- 
ed size with a phenomenal growth 
and influence which is felt on prac- 
tically every family in America. It 
is appreciated that there has never 
been pointed a finger of suspicion 
on the integrity and character be- 
hind the executive direction of the 
great companies whose functions 
have entered so intimately into the 
lives of the people, and the social, 
financial and economic structure of 
the nation. It is recognized that 
there have been seriously charged 
no abuses nor recorded any distrust 
relative to the solvency of the com- 
panies or the adequacies of the 
reserves behind every policy. 

Résumé of Hearing 

In brief résumé it may be said that 
upon the opening of the hearing, 
Chairman William O. Douglas of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
key-noted the testimony to be, pre 
sented by stressing that “This inquiry, 
the first broad study of insurance 
practices since 1906, not at- 
tack (and in no way questions) the 
adequacy of the reserves of any int- 
surance company within its scope. 
Under state laws, the legal reserve 
companies are required to set aside 
in restricted investments, funds suff- 
cient to assure that each policyholder 
will receive the amount of his policy 
when his risk matures. No _ policy- 
holder need have any concern that any 
fact brought out in this inquiry will 


does 
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jn any way jeopardize the protection 
which he counts upon through his in- 
surance policy.” 

Following Mr. Douglas, two experts 
from the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, Dr. Donald H. Davenport 
of the Harvard School of Business 
Administration, and Ernest Howe, 
chief financial advisor of S.E.C., pre- 
sented the various charts and statisti- 
cal data noted above, which evidenced 
the size, growth and composition of 
the assets of the life insurance com- 
panies, and also the relationship of 
individual companies to the whole of 
the life insurance business and their 
influence in the investment market of 
the country. 

The first witness from the insurance 
business was Frederick H. Ecker, 
chairman of the board of the Metro- 
politan Life of New York, who 
stressed the safeguards which pro- 
tect the policyholders in legal reserve 
life insurance as it is conducted in 
the United States, the importance of 
sound management of the insurance 
business, and the democratic process 
by which management is made re- 
sponsible to its policyholders through 
the veto power which the latter hold 
over directorate elections. 

In his testimony, Mr. Ecker con- 
trived to stress the rigid supervision 
exercised by the insurance depart- 
ments of the various states, and par- 
ticularly that of the Metropolitan’s 
home state department, New York, 
over every phase of operation and, as 
well, the election of directors. Mr. 
Ecker ably and graphically painted 
a picture of the social importance of 
life insurance to the welfare of the 
United States. 

Following Mr. Ecker’s testimony, 
Cletis Tully, assistant secretary of the 
Metropolitan Life, detailed the me 
chanical side of the election of direc- 
tors, a matter about which the at- 
torney for the Commission, G. A. 
Gesell, seemed to be greatly con- 
cerned. Mr. Gesell’s interest in the 
election of directors was further indi- 
cated by the introduction of testimony 
of a number of agents from different 
cities along the Atlantic seaboard who 
revealed to the Committee their fail- 
ure to cooperate with the manage- 
ment and their superior officers in 
attaining a free and wide concurrence 
from policyholders in the choice of 
outstanding men to direct the affairs 
of the company which those policy- 
holders owned. Some of these agents 
testified that when ballots or proxies 
were furnished them, it was their cus- 
tom to interchange with their fellow 
agents and write in the names of 
policyholders rather than to take the 
time and effort needed to explain to 





Highlights of Frederick H. Ecker's 
Testimony Before Monopoly Quiz 


HE first insurance official to testify 

at the T.N.E.C. hearing was Fred- 
erick H. Ecker, chairman of the board 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company which is the largest insur- 
ance company in the world. Mr. Ecker 
became an officer of the Metropolitan 
in 1906 when he was elected comptrol- 
ler. He has successively been trea- 
surer, vice-president and president, 
last year retiring to the newly created 
post of chairman of the board. 

Mr. Ecker asked the indulgence of 
the committee before beginning his 
regular testimony to submit a state- 
ment correcting an erroneous impres- 
sion translated by the newspapers 
from one of the charts submitted on 
Monday which showed the excess of 
income over expenditures and which 
some writers indicated as being profit 
rather than mostly additions to policy- 
holders’ reserve and assets. 


Mr. Ecker said: 


“Mr. Chairman, before my examina- 


tion begins this morning I think you 
would want me to correct erroneous 
implications contained in two of the 
charts which were produced at the 
opening of these proceedings yester- 
day morning. I refer to Exhibit 218, 
‘Income and Expenditures of Life In- 
surance Companies’ and Exhibit 219, 
‘Distribution of Income and Expendi- 
tures, 1937.’ 

“The first chart indicated that the 
total income of the companies over 
the total expenditures for the twenty 
years ending in 1937 amounted to 
$20,927,000,000 and it was implied that 
this represented profits to the 308 life 
insurance companies in the operation 
of their business. As a matter of fact 
the real situation is quite different. 

“The difference between the total of 
the income as set forth in the chart 
and the total of the expenditures as 
set forth in the chart for any given 
year or for all the years put together 
is represented almost entirely by addi- 
tions to policy reserves required by 
law and increases in other liabilities 
such as claims, dividends and the like, 
and also additions to surplus. It must 
be understood that the New York law 

(Continued on page 13) 








the policyholders on their debit their 
responsibilities and privileges in the 
selection of directors. After several 
witnesses had testified as to their lack 
of attention to this detail of their job, 
the Committee waived the need of 
further testimony of such type. 


Scope of Investigation 


The T.N.E.C. consists of O’Mah 
oney, King and Borah from the Sen- 
ate; Hatton W. Sumners of Texas, 
Clyde G. Williams of Missouri and B. 
Carroll Reece of Tennessee from the 
House; William O. Douglas and 
Jerome Frank from the S.E.C.; Gar- 
land Ferguson and E. L. Davis from 
the Federal Trade Commission; Thur- 
man Arnold and Wendell Berge from 
the Department of Justice; Isador 
Lubin and A. F. Hinrichs from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics; Christian 
Joy Peoples and Joseph O’Connell 
from the Department of the Trea- 
sury; and Richard C. Patterson from 
the Department of Commerce. Leon 
Henderson is executive secretary and 
Gerhard A. Gesell, counsel. 

With the exception of Senator 
Borah, all the members of the Com- 
mittee attended some of the sessions. 
The first three days, Senator O’Mah- 
oney presided. Illness compelled his 
absence on Thursday and Friday and 
Vice-Chairman Sumners took over. 
When the meetings resumed, Senator 
O’Mahoney was again in the chair. 





At the outset, S.E.C. Chairman 
Douglas made his reassuring state- 
ment to policyholders and described 
the purpose and scope of the inquiry. 
Chairman Douglas highly commended 
the last general life insurance in- 
vestigation conducted by a joint com- 
mittee of the New York Legislature 
in 1906, known as the Armstrong com- 
mittee, of which Charles Evans 
Hughes, now Chief Justice of the 
United States, was counsel. 

“Tt has been the desire of the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission, in 
conducting the present inquiry,” he 
said, “to adhere to the standards 
established by the Armstrong commit- 
tee and to follow, in so far as changed 
conditions permit, the pattern so ably 
laid down by that committee.” 

Mr. Douglas said the S.E.C. inquiry 
sought “to survey the economic power 
inherent in the vast investment funds 
controlled by insurance companies 
and to study the impact of that power 
upon our national economy.” 

“The scope of our problem is as 
broad as the sphere of influence of 
the insurance companies themselves,” 
he added. 

Mr. Douglas said the inquiry would 
delve into methods of electing direc- 
tors and officers, a high point in the 
1906 investigation, and added that 
much of the information sought “is 
of such a character that necessarily 
it lies only in the minds of those who 
have been called to testify.” 
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Annual Statements Indicate General 
Gains in Life Insurance Operations 


Thirty-third Annual State- 
ment—Midland Mutual Life 


The Thirty-third Annual State- 
ment as of December 31, 1938, of the 
Midland Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Columbus, Ohio, reflects sub- 
stantial gains in all phases of the 
company’s operations. Total admitted 
assets reached an all time high of 
$29,477,050, an increase of $2,069,322 
or 7.55 per cent, over total admitted 
assets in 1937. Of the assets, United 
States Government bonds accounted 
for $7,845,798 and bonds of municipal- 
ities and governmental agencies for 
$3,367,255. Cash in office and banks 
totaled $594,264. 

Total liabilities of the Midland Mu- 
tual as of December 31, 1938, exclu- 
sive of capital and surplus and con- 
tingency reserves, were $26,928,364 of 
which policy reserves accounted for 
$23,430,899. Capital stock is $300,000 
and surplus and contingency funds, 
$2,248,686. 

Since organization, total admitted 
assets of this company have increased 
from $171,283 in 1906 to $29,477,050 
in 1938 while surplus to policyholders 
has increased from $168,129 in 1906 
to $2,548,686 in 1938. Since organi- 
zation, this company has paid to poli- 
cyholders and beneficiaries $33,666,611 
of which $1,965,426 was paid during 
1938. 





Franklin Life Annual 
Statement 


The annual report of the Franklin 
Life Insurance Company, Springfield, 
Illinois, as of December 31, 1938, 
shows that the company had substan- 
tial gains in assets, reserves and sur- 
plus accounts as well as in the insur- 
ance and income items. 

Total admitted assets of this com- 
pany aggregated $37,503,496, an in- 
crease of $1,875,780 or 5.26 per cent 
over the assets in 1937. Bonds in this 
company’s portfolio totaled $12,028,- 
445 and represented 32.07 per cent of 
total resources. preferred stock ac- 
counted for $291,563 of the assets 
while cash amounted to $829,147. 

Total liabilities of the Franklin Life 
as of December 31, 1938, were $36,- 
218,132 of which, policy reserves ac- 
counted for $35,439,161, and other re- 
serves and special funds for $198,700. 
Capital and surplus totaled $1,285,- 
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364, an increase of $10,364 over the 
1937 figure. 

Since organization of this company 
on July 23, 1884, payments to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries have totaled 
$71,002,908 of which $2,814,406 was 
paid during 1938. During 1938, in- 
surance in force increased $2,307,079 
and totaled $175,108,383 on December 
31, last. 


Mutual Benefit Assets 
Reach Record High 


The ninety-fourth annual statement 
of the Mutual Benefit Life shows 
record high in assets, an increase in 
new business and an increase in in- 
surance-in-force. 

Total admitted assets as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1938, were $677,549,144, an in- 
crease of $31,660,613 over last year’s 
figures, with contingency 
(surplus) of $29,291,172. 

During the year $13,062,948 was 
returned to policyholders as dividends 
and $758,946 added to contingency re- 
serve funds. Premium collections in 
1938 increased by more than 2% mil- 
lions to $72,349,242. 

New insurance paid-for and revised 
during 1938 totaled $136,896,706 on 
31,347 policies, an average of $4,367 
per policy. Total insurance-in-force 
at the end of the year was $2,044,470,- 
484. 


reserves 


Minnesota Mutual Life 
Makes Remarkable Record 


The Minnesota Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of St. Paul, Minnesota, 
during 1938 and under the presidency 
of T. A. Phillips, made a remarkable 
record in the face of unstable general 
conditions and unsettled times. As a 
matter of fact, it was one of the best 
years in the company’s history. While 
new production of life insurance for 
the country as a whole was excep- 
tionally low, the Minnesota Mutual 
Life has new paid business for 1938 
of $38,034,049—an increase of 15.8 
per cent over 1937. 

Also during 1938 the company’s life 
insurance in force increased by 6 per 
cent to reach a total of $225,534,831. 

Surplus and contingency funds at 
the close of the last year aggregated 

2,850,000 and in addition the com- 





pany has a fund of $400,000 set up 
as a voluntary contingency reserve 
which is not required by law but 
which gives a strong margin of added 
safety. 

It is significant of the investment 
management of the Minnesota Mutual 
Life that the net rate of interest 
earned for the year 1938 was 4 per 
cent; while the company’s care in 
selection and handling of business is 
evidenced by a mortality that was but 
45 per cent of the expected. 

Assets of the Minnesota Mutual Life 
now total $44,500,000, which is an in- 
crease in assets of $3,500,000 over 
1937. 


Federal Life’s Exam 
Proves Sound Guidance 


Only one bond in the entire port- 
folio of the Federal Life Insurance 
Company of Chicago is in default— 
and the face amount of that instru- 
ment is a mere $639. That is one of 
the interesting facts, indicative of the 
company’s sound management, which 
was brought out by the examination 
of its affairs, recently concluded, as 
made by the States of Illinois, Iowa, 
Oklahoma and Missouri. 

During comment in their report, the 
examiners said that their audit “re- 
flects a solvent financial condition 
with a capital and surplus of $741,823 
in excess of liabilities and reserves,” 
and the report shows that the conm- 
pany has contingency reserves of 

270,566—making a total excess se- 
curity to policyholders of $1,012,389 
of its $15,681,345 of assets. 

The examiners referred favorably 
to the company’s “prompt and equit- 
able” settlement of life and accident 
and health insurance claims and de 
clared that “the cash position of the 
company is well maintained and sur- 
plus funds are being currently invest- 
ed in marketable securities” and that 
“acquisition, underwriting and admin- 
istrative expense appear to be mod- 
erate.” 

Isaac Miller Hamilton has _ been 
president of the Federal Life since its 
beginning but this year he will re 
linquish that office and step up & 
chairmanship of the board on Septem- 
ber 6, his seventy-fifth birthday. As 
president, at that time, he will be suc- 
ceeded by L. D. Cavanaugh, now 
executive vice-president and actuary. 
Mr. Cavanaugh is also president of 
the Health & Accident Underwriter 
Conference. Readers of The Specta- 
tor will recall that notice of Mr. 
Hamilton’s accession to the board 
chairmanship appeared in the page 
several months ago. 
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INTERES TED ? 


Are you interested in seeing the opportunities awaiting 
you as a general agent? Do you have the vision, perse- 
verance and courage to step into an unusual general 
agency contract? 


If you have, here is your BIG OPPORTUNITY to become 
a full fledged general agent under direct contract with 
one of the fastest growing, most successful life insurance 
companies in the East 


All we ask is that you show a personal paid for produc- 
tion of $100,000 during the last year; feel that there isn’t 


much chance of growing with your present company and 
have family responsibilities. 


Here is your chance to secure a liberal general agency 
contract with a company that knows how to help you 
build a profitable general agency. It's an opportunity to 
establish your own business; develop your own sales 
force; increase your earnings and become the head of a 
permanent business in your own community. If you are 
interested, don't delay writing Mr. William J. Sieger, Vice- 
President, for the complete details of this exceptional 
opportunity. 


Right now there aie several good openings in Pennsylvania; New Jersey; Rhode Island; Maryland and Delaware. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Statistical Background of Life 


Business Outlined by SEC Experts 


HE first of the Government ex- 
bowl to appear, Dr. Donald H. 
Davenport, of the Harvard School of 
Business, offered a study of the eco- 
stated was 


nomic power which he 
wielded by major companies in the 
life insurance business whose total 


outstanding now aggregated $110,000,- 
000,000. He further stated that 16 of 
the largest companies in the United 
States controlled 80 per cent of the 
combined assets, while the remaining 
292 provide control of the remaining 
20 per cent. Mr. Davenport described 
Frederick H. Ecker, chairman of the 
board of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance as the head of the greatest in- 
surance company in the world and 
next to the American Telephone and 
Telegraph, the largest corporation in 
America. 


“The charts that I presented,” said 
Dr. Davenport, “point to the conclu- 
sion that a very unusual degree of 
public interest attaches to the manage- 
ment of the life insurance companies. 

“Not only is insurance a business of 
great size, but it directly affects the 
stability of our society. Millions of 
families regard their life insurance 
policies as their principal protection 
in the case of the death of the bread 
winner. The assets of the life insur- 
ance companies have been accumulated 
out of the savings of these families. 

“Not only is the business important 
because of the responsibility that at- 
taches to the custody of the savings 
of these millions of persons, but the 
investment of such large sums of 
money makes the insurance companies 
a power to be reckoned with in the 
capital market.” 

Mr. Davenport testified that the up- 
ward trend in assets of insurance com- 
panies had never been broken. In this 
respect they were “unique among 
financial institutions.” 

Even in the influenza epidemic of 
1918 and in the worst depression 
years, the only two occasions when 
their premium collections were not 
sufficient for all expenditures, their 
total receipts more than covered ex- 
penditures, leaving a considerable sur- 
plus. 

Policy-holders were said to regard 
their life insurance savings as a “last 
resort,” thus accounting in part for 
stability of company assets. For all 
policies, their cash-surrender value 
averaged about one-fifth of the total 
face value. 

The testimony showed that in recent 
years there has been a trend toward 
concentration of savings in the hands 
of the insurance comnanies, in the 
power of these companies in the na- 
tion’s capital market. and in the geo- 
granhical centralization of the most 
powerful companies in the New York 
area. 


Ernest J. Howe, chief financial ad- 
visor of the SEC, graduate of 
Columbia School of Business in 1923, 
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and since that time connected in vari- 
ous capacities in the investment bank- 
ing and the industrial finance field, 
testified from charts, supplemented 
by statistics taken therefrom. He 
recorded in the great 
growth which has been enjoyed by the 
life insurance companies, largely in 
terms of percentages. As he said, 
“Assets increased some 800 per cent 
or from 2 billion, 900 million dollars 
in 1906 to 26 billion at the end of 
1938.” Referring to the composition 
of assets, Mr. Howe noted the sharp 


several ways 





in holdings of 
Government securities by life insur- 
ance companies. 

of foreclosures in 
years, real estate holdings of the 49 


rise in recent years 


Because recent 
companies aggregated $1,982,000,000 
in 1938, or 7.8 per cent of total assets, 

The point SEC officials sought to 
emphasize was that life insurance 
companies, because of their rapid 
growth, are playing an increasingly 
important role in the capital markets, 
Their vast reservoirs of funds, it was 
pointed out, cause them to be in the 
forefront cf bidders for bettergrade 
security issues. 

Howe pointed out that the propor- 
tion of new security issues acquired 


(Concluded on page 36) 
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(Continued from page 9) 
requires that surplus of a mutual com- 
pany be annually distributed to policy- 
holders except for an amount, also 
limited by law, to be held for contin- 
gencies. ; 

“In compliance with such law or 
laws or practices prevalent in other 
states, companies have distributed to 
policyholders through the years in 
question more than seven billion, five 
hundred million dollars in the shape 
of dividends. In actual fact, speaking 
for the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company alone, the surplus funds of 
this company during the period in 
question increased by the sum of two 
hundred seventy million dollars, while 
the assets for the same period in- 
creased by four billion dollars.” 

Mr. Ecker, under questioning by 
Senator O’Mahoney, outlined’ the 
growth of the company since 1906 to 
the present time with particular em- 
phasis on the financial position of the 
company at the time it was mutual- 
ized. In 1906, said Mr. Ecker, the 
assets of the Metropolitan were 176 
million dollars. By 1914, the year be- 
fore mutualization they amounted to 
490 million dollars, and on December 
1931 they were 4 billion, 942 million 
dollars. Correspondingly the surplus 
rose from 16 million in 1906 to 31 mil- 
lion in 1914 and 311 million in 1938. 
At the same time insurance in force 
rose from 1 billion, 7 million at the 
end of 1906 to three billion in 1914 
and 22 billion at the end of 1938. 

The year of mutualization, Mr. 
Ecker advised, the company paid 47 
million dollars in bonuses to policy- 
holders, whereas in 1938 the total dis- 
tribution to policyholders in dividends 
was 1 billion, 400 million dollars. 


Social Importance of Met. 

Mr. Ecker discussed the importance 
of the safeguards which protect the 
64 million persons who have policies 
with the 300 odd legal reserve life in- 
surance companies in the United 
States. He stressed the importance 
of sound management in the insur- 
ance business and the value of the 
veto power over management which 
the State has reposed in the policy- 
holders of the mutual life insurance 
companies. 

Mr. Ecker gave the committee some 
indication of the social importance of 
his own company in noting that it 
protected 28 millions of lives in every 
State and city in the United States. 
Particularly important was noted its 
business in the cities, where in many 
of them one out of every three were 
insured in the Metropolitan. In the 
city of St. Louis more than half of 
the population had a policy with the 
Metropolitan. 





Highlights of Ecker Testimony at Washington 


In response to a question asking 
why the lapse of industriai insurance 
was now, and had been for the past 
few years, greater than in the or- 
dinary branch, Mr. Ecker stated that 
this was reflective more of the eco- 
nomic condition of the country, for in 
many of the earlier years there were 
times since mutualization when the 
ordinary lapse rate had been higher 
than the industrial. 

Because of the fact that one out of 
every five persons in the United States 
is insured in the Metropolitan, the 
company is naturally very sensitive 
and was desirous of making every 
effort to give a correct impression of 
every detail of evidence or inference 
presented at the committee hearing, 
Mr. Ecker explained as the reason for 
wishing to answer completely every 
question put by committee members. 


Real Estate Holdings 

In speaking of the fact that the 
company now owns and operates a 
very large number of farms taken un- 
der foreclosure, Mr. Ecker told of a 
close study which the company made 
of farms and farm operations, the re- 
sult of which had been of considerable 
value to the individual farmers of the 
communities stricken by falling farm 
values. In describing the diversity of 
the company’s investments, Mr. Ecker 
told of two large-scale housing ven- 
tures, one in Queens some years ago, 
and one now in the Bronx. These 
projects, he said, were specially au- 
thorized by the New York Legisla- 
ture. “My feeling is,” he went on, 
“that the ownership of a single piece 
of real estate, a corner, a blockfront 
or a block comes very close to being 
speculative in character. I believe if 
you can undertake an operation on a 
community basis that it might be so 
carried out and so planned as to make 
a sound investment for life insurance 
funds. There will be protection against 
obsolescence and in real estate; obso- 
lescence is the factor against which 
we have to work.” 

The Metropolitan was mutualized 
in January 1915. 

Mr. Ecker said, “Former stockhold- 
ers of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company voluntarily authorized 
the mutualization of the company in 
the thought that any profits after 
claims, expenses and proper contribu- 
tions to reserves, should be returned 
to policyholders. This conclusion was 
reached only after a careful study of 
the history of mutual insurance com- 
panies. 

“Were it not for the fact that the 
interests of all policyholders are pro- 


uta 









tected at all times by the mandatory 
state laws and the discretionary 
powers of insurance commissioners, 
as well as the constant study of the 
internal affairs of each company by 
state insurance examiners, the mutual- 
ization never would have been con- 
summated. While policyholders in 
mutual companies legally control the 
companies, actually the state pre- 
scribes the conditions under which the 
latter are to be operated. In this 
manner the interest of the non-voting 
policyholder is protected at all times.” 

The mutual company, explained Mr. 
Ecker under questioning, was one in 
which there was no stockholder’s in- 
terest, and all profits belonged to the 
policyholders. Directors are elected 
under the laws of the state of the 
company’s domicile. (In the case of 
the Metropolitan, New York; and the 
policyholders are the sole voters.) An- 
swering why the company mutualized, 
Mr. Ecker said that the company was 
growing rapidly as a result of in- 
creasing contributions of an ever en- 
larged number of policyholders with 
consequently greatly increased assets, 
and some of the directors felt that it 
would be unfortunate if the stock of 
the company got into unscrupulous 
hands which might exploit funds for 
their own interest. 


Reason for Mutualization 

Senator O’Mahoney interposed an 
answer to Mr. Gesell’s question of 
why such a condition was recognized 
by stating that, “As the size grew, 
greater care should be exercised in be- 
half of policyholders.” Addressing 
Mr. Ecker he asked, “You believe that 
as far as a large company goes, a 
mutual one is better than a stock com- 
pany?” Mr. Ecker replied that in 
the case of the Metropolitan mutual- 
ization had worked out well. Mutual- 
ization however, the witness stated, 
in the case of individual companies is 
no guarantee of good management. 

One advantage stressed at the time 
of mutualization, remarked Mr. Ecker, 
was that the management of the com- 
pany would be placed in the hands of 
policyholders. This actually had been 
done under provision of the strict New 
York law, he said. Mr. Ecker took 
the oportunity to commend the good 
supervision which has been accorded 
the companies by New York and the 
other states. If there is any abuse in 
management, the New York Superin- 
tendent would have charge in behalf 
of the policyholders, he reminded. That 
there were no complaints on the man- 
agement during the 30 years was an 
(Concluded on page 17) 
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Tax Trouble 


One might paraphrase that old 
Mark Twain witticism this way:— 
“Everyone’s always talking about 
taxes, but no one ever does anything 
about them except to increase them.” 
That’s not entirely true, of course, 
because there is no lack of protest. 
Mostly, however, it is more earnest 
than effective. 

One organization which doggedly 
carries on the fight against tax-mad- 
ness is the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. Specifically, the 
insurance department of the Chamber 
is noted for its tax analyses, and its 
annual bulletin on insurance imposts 
is always one of the most important 
news releases of the year, crammed 
with pertinent data. 

The 1938 issue, covering 1937 tax 
trends, emphasizes the hidden taxes 
that insurance policyholders innocent- 
ly pay. Hidden taxes, the Chamber 
reports, indirectly paid by insurance 
policyholders in 1937 amounted to 
$103,281,169, the largest amount yet 
to be collected in any one year. A 
hidden tax is misappropriately called 
“painless” and is therefore a favorite 
with legislators who are under pres- 
sure from state and federal sources to 
dig up fresh revenue. Hidden taxes 
are commonly thought of in connec- 
tion with a few articles of wide use 
sold over the retail counter—articles 
that at some stage were regarded as 
of a luxury nature. The insurance 
tax, however, increases the premiums, 
which are in effect voluntary thrift 
payments by policyholders. If it were 
not for the contributions paid annual- 
ly as premiums by policyholders of 
their own free will to provide them- 
selves with insurance to alleviate the 
burden of losses they might sustain, 
enormous burdens would be imposed 
upon the residents of every commu- 
nity. Thus the fortunate would, to a 
vastly increased extent, be called upon 
to take over the losses of the less 
fortunate. 


Special Imposts 

Special insurance taxes just go 
on increasing year after year—the 
annual reports of the state insurance 
commissioners demonstrate this fact 
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irrefutably. Not only does the gross 
amount collected increase (which is 
the natural outcome of a normal in- 
crease in the volume of insurance 
written), but also the rates of the 
taxes increase, or new taxes are added 
—in some cases both. The special 
taxes include the following: taxes on 
premiums received from policyholders; 
occupation, franchise and privilege 
taxes and license charges levied by 
the states, counties and municipali- 
ties; charges in the case of life insur- 
ance, for valuations of policies; and in 
the case of fire insurance levies for 
fire departments, fire patrols,  fire- 
men’s relief funds and fire marshal 
departments; fees for insurance de- 
partments’ licenses to agents and 
brokers; separate and distinct local 
municipal privilege taxes to agents 
and brokers; special taxes for the pur- 
pose of supporting governmental 
boards and bureaus appointed to su- 
pervise insurance; fees for the exami- 
nation of companies by the insurance 
department; and an assortment of 
miscellaneous fees for filing various 
papers required by law. 


Not Ear-Marked 


Of course, there is hardly any 
pretense, any more, that special in- 
surance taxes are levied primarily for 






the support of state insurance admin. 


istration. A study of special state 
insurance taxes for 1937 shows how 
clearly such taxes have become a4 
source of general revenue rather 
than ear-marked special revenue. In 
1937 an aggregate of but $5,262,842 
was spent for maintenance of the state 
insurance departments; the remaining 
$98,018,327 collected was used for pur. 
poses for which policyholders had al- 
ready stood their share as general 
taxpayers. It breaks down to this: 
only 5.10 cents of every dollar col- 
lected from policyholders last year by 
the forty-eight states and the District 
of Columbia, was spent for service to 
them. 


Chamber’s Stand 

The stand of the Chamber’s in- 
surance committee should really be 
studied and then urged upon legisla- 
tors by every working insurance man 
(and insurance policyholder). The 
Chamber wants to have certain of the 
various insurance licenses, taxes and 
fees consolidated into a single pay- 
ment, the amount of which should not 
be higher than the corresponding fran. 
chise or capital stock tax levied upon 
other business corporations. It also 
believes that state insurance depait- 
ments should be supported by definite 
appropriations of the legislatures 
rather than special taxes and fees. 


Tuberculosis Deaths 

The big gains, made in 1938 in the 
crusade against tuberculosis, confirm 
statisticians of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company in their belief 
that this disease is definitely on its 
way out of the health picture as one 
of the more important causes of death. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE EXECUTIVES CHANGE 





































A. J. McAndless, left, former executive vice-president and now president of The Linede 
National Life, clasps hands with Arthur F. Hall, founder of the company, who recently re 
tired from the presidency to become chairman of the board. 
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Farm Income 


Cash income per U. S. farm family, 
including government payments, 
averaged $1,094 for the year 1938, 
compared with $1,237 per family in 
1937, and $1,140 per family in 1936, 
according to an analysis of rural buy- 
ing power made by Northwestern 
National Life Insurance company. 

In spite of low prices received for 
farm products in 1938, actual farm 
buying power was only 6.9 per cent less 
than in 1937, most prosperous agricul- 
tural year since 1929, the study shows. 
Larger crops were marketed in 1938, 
partially offsetting the decline in 
prices; government benefits increased 
$19 per family, and costs of things 
the farmer buys dropped 5 per cent 
from 1937 to 1938. 


Buying Power 


Thus the real picture of the farm 
family’s buying much 
brighter than that drawn by the ratio 
of prices received to prices paid, the 
analysis shows. While farm produce 
prices were at 92 per cent of 1909-14 
buying power “parity” in 1936, and 
93 per cent of parity in 1937, they 
were only 77 per cent of parity in 
1938. Yet the average farm family’s 
actual purchasing power was only 6.9 
per cent below 1937, and was within 
four per cent of 1936, due to the 
bigger production sold. As a matter 
of fact, the comparative price ratio 
stood at 86 per cent of parity in 1935, 
when the average cash income per 
farm family was only $1,018, and 
prices paid by the farmer were 
slightly higher than in 1938, giving a 
considerably lower actual purchasing 
power than with agricultural prices 
at 77% of parity in 1938. 

The average family also took $179 
worth of produce off its farm for its 
own use in 1938, which, added to the 
cash income, gives a gross income of 
$1,273 per family. This compares with 
corresponding gross income figures 
of $1,439 in 1937 and $1,337 in 1936. 


power is 


Benefits and Expenses 


Government benefit payments 
climbed to an average of $71.72 per 
farm family in 1938, compared with 
$52.79 in 1937 and $41.18 in 1936. The 
1938 payments thus approach the pay- 
ments made in the disaster years of 
1934 and 1935. In 1934 the average 
farm family received $79.87 from 
Uncle Sam, and in 1935, $83.67. 

Cotton, fruit and vegetable farm- 
ers fared worst in 1938, comparing 
cash receipts from these crops with 
returns in preceding years; in fact 
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John W. Yates and Francis J. Van Stralen, co-general agents, 
San Francisco, Massachusetts Mutual Life. 


F. J. Van Stralen, C. L. U. has been 
appointed co-general agent with John 
W. Yates, at San Francisco, for the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life. The ap- 
pointment of Mr. Van Stralen was 
made at the request of Mr. Yates as 
a well-deserved reward for splendid 
service and toward capitalizing the 
full value of Mr. Van 
ability. 


Stralen’s 


Mr. Yates continues as sole general 


agent in Los Angeles for the south- 
ern part of California. 

Long active in the affairs of the 
Life Underwriters Association and 
of the Chartered Life Underwriters 
movement, Mr. Van Stralen was last 
year vice-president of the San Fran- 
cisco Underwriters Association, rep- 
resenting the C. L. U.’s. He is cur- 
rently chairman of the San Francisco 
General Agents and Managers Asso- 
ciation. 








total cash crop values on _ cotton, 
fruit, and vegetables were approxi- 
mately at the 1935 levels. Tobacco 
and dairy farmers fared best, with 
the cash value of these classes of pro- 
duce running little behind 1937 totals. 

The study estimates 6,972,000 
families living on farms in 1938, 
based on U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture total farm population figures. 
With farm income figures down, 1938 
labor rates were considerably higher 
than in 1936, though a little less than 
in 1987. Average monthly wages paid 
farm labor, with board, were $23.49 
in 1938, compared with $24.09 per 
month in 1937 and $21.54 per month 
in 1936. 


Farm Borrowers 


Another expense, 
interest on money, has 
stood practically stationary for three 
years. Borrowers’ rates at twelve 
Federal Land Banks have remained 
fixed at four per cent since 1936, and 
in general, interest rates paid by 
farm borrowers to various lending 
institutions have shown similar sta- 
bility. 


major farm 
borrowed 


Investment School 
Sponsored by A.L.C. 


A two-weeks’ investment school for 
life company home office officials prob- 
ably will be inaugurated in June at 
some leading university, under the 
auspices of the Financial Section of 
the American Life Convention. This 
appeared to be the consensus at a 
meeting of a special committee which 
was authorized at the A.L.C. annual 
meeting last October to study the pro- 
posal and proceed as the committee 
should decide. The project as gen- 
erally outlined last October was ap- 
proved in principle. It is projected 
on a three-year basis. 

Representatives of a number of 
leading universities met with the com- 
mittee here this week, making sug- 
gestions as to how the course may be 
successfully conducted. Alex Cunning- 
ham, vice-president and _ treasurer, 
Western Life, Helena, Mont., presided 
as chairman. 

The course, it now appears, will 
deal largely with the economic back- 
ground of life insurance investment 
practices, rather than with detailed 
procedures. 
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Testimony Before T.N.E.C. on 


Method of Electing Mutual Directors 


HEN the hearing opened on 
Wednesday morning, Chairman 
Ecker of the Metropolitan was again 
in the witness chair. Mr. Gesell im- 
mediately launched into the question 
of the election of the company’s di- 
rectors. Section 94 of the New York 
Law was placed in evidence and, as 
well, a list of the directors of the com- 
pany with a memorandum of the other 
public connections of the directorate. 
The list contains, as is quickly ap- 
parent to anyone familiar with the 
business affairs of the nation, out- 
standing men in every field of en- 
deavor and from every section of the 
United States and Canada. No criti- 
cism could be nor was offered of the 
calibre of these men and their ability 
to serve in the capacity for which they 
were chosen. As Mr. Ecker said, di- 
rectors were chosen because they pos- 
sessed certain qualifications. They had 
to have standing in their community 
with general acceptance of their char- 
acter and integrity. Experience in 
large affairs was of serious impor- 
tance. Locality was also considered 
because as the policyholders of the 
company were countrywide, it was felt 
that so, too, should the directorate 
have a national range. They were 
chosen with care on the suggestion of 
chief officers of the company and other 
directors, and as Mr. Ecker said, he 
being very jealous of the reputation 
of the company of which he was chief 
officer, he always took a personal in- 
terest in the choice of every name pre- 

sented. 

Distant Directors 


Some effort was made on the part 
of the examiner to give undue impor- 
tance to the fact that such men as 
Charles Schwab, Alonson B. Hough- 
ton, John W. Davis, and L. F. Tasche- 
reau, former premier of the Province 
of Quebec, were not regular atten- 
dants. Mr. Ecker, in their case, as 
well as in the case of others, such as 
directors who were residents in such 
localities as the Pacific Coast, the 
South and Middle West, offered con- 
clusive statements of their interest in 
the company through service on com- 
mittees and attention to matters of 
importance beyond mere attendance at 
directorship meetings. 

Mr. Ecker explained that the elec- 
tion of the directors of the Metropoli- 
tan Life was under the strict direction 
of the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment and that during the almost quar- 
ter of a century of its operation as a 
mutual company there had never been 
any criticism of the company’s calibre 
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of directors or the method of electing 
them; that there had been no sugges- 
tion of abuse of any kind in the man- 
agement of the company. He described, 
in detail, the method by which knowl- 
edge of the administration ticket was 
presented to policyholders through 
company house organs, perhaps some 
seven months in advance of the elec- 
tion, and pointed out that on practical- 
ly every item of literature sent to 
policyholders notice of their right to 
vote was clearly printed. He outlined 
the method by which, under the New 
York Law, an independent ticket could 
be presented for election, indicating 
that it was only necessary for twenty- 
five policyholders to subscribe to a 
choice of an independent slate. 
Ballots were furnished to policy- 
holders through the district managers 








February 14 Hearing 


H FARINGS held on Tuesday of this 
week before the T.N.E.C. were taken 
up entirely with testimony on the me- 
chanics of electing directors. Among the 
witnesses were Charles Everett Judson, 
assistant secretary of the New York Life; 
Samuel E. Mooers, secretary of the 
Acacia Mutual Life of Washington; and 
Herbert S. Smith of the legal department 
of the Mutual Life of New York. Also 
heard were Horton Bell, assistant general 
counsel of the Mutual Life of New York, 
and Dr. Donald Davenport, a technical 
financial advisor to the Committee. 

The evidence developed that prac- 
tices differ with the companies in the way 
of balloting and securing proxies. The 
Acacia Mutual Life, for example, spe- 
cifically circularizes its policyholders at 
election of directors. Other companies 
testified that they notified policyholders 
by attaching announcement of the elec- 
tions to premium notices and sent out 
ballots and proxies only on special re- 
quest. It was shown that the New York 
companies all comply with Section 94 of 
the New York Law and that although 
there have been very few contests, the 
law provides adequate and practical 
means for displacement of directors and 
officers by the policyholders if the latter 
should grow dissatisfied with the way the 
company's affairs were being conducted. 

Prior to adjournment, Samuel L. Roth, 
president of the Employees Fidelity Or- 
ganization, composed of 1800 agents of 
the Metropolitan Life, asked permission 
from the committee to present a state- 
ment in rebuttal to the testimony previ- 
ously offered by I! agents who con- 
fessed to forging proxies. He said such 
testimony seeks to create the impression 
that the majority of agents are not oper- 
ating in the interests of policyholders. 

"In this we refuse to stand idly by to 
be branded as crooks by a band of 
eleven men, every one of whom is a mem- 
ber of the C.1I.0., which attempts to ad- 
vance its own interests by means of the 
voice of your committee.” 








who were instructed to have the indi- 
vidual agents discuss with the policy- 
holders the value of the candidates on 
the administration ticket to the com- 
pany and the merits of each individual 
candidate. It seemed, on the whole, 
an excellent opportunity for an agent 
to resell his policyholders on the high 
character of men behind the manage- 
ment of his company. As an evidence, 
perhaps, of the satisfaction which the 
policyholders of the Metropolitan have 
in the management of their company, 
it was noted that 40 per cent of the 
new business was on the lives of old 
policyholders. 

In response to the suggestions from 
Chairman Douglas that it was “your 
philosophy to have a minority on the 
board to add to the prestige of the 
company but who are not active mem- 
bers of the board,” Mr. Ecker said 
that it was increasingly difficult to get 
on corporations of all kinds, men who 
were willing to sacrifice the time 
needed to attend meetings or serve as 
directors. In the present day, he said, 
men who served on boards of directors 
were more sensitive to their duties. 
Of course, he said, “we are making a 
constant effort to bring new blood into 
the directorate. Times are changing 
and we desire to change with them. 
It’s hard, however, now to persuade 
men of large affairs to accept new re- 
sponsibilities.” 


Paid Directors 


Mr. Douglas then wondered what 
the answer would be to having public 
and paid directors. Mr. Ecker saw 
no objections to an amendment of the 
New York State Law to allow one, two 
or three men who might be appointed 
by such a body as, for instance, the 
Court of Appeals. Amplifying this 
statement, Mr. Ecker said that it was 
so important not to disturb policyhold- 
ers to act against their interest such 
as dropping policies, borrowing and 
lapsing, that he would not be adverse 
to accepting better ways of handling 
any particular detail. “We will listen 
to any suggestion and we would be 
willing to discuss them. Paid diree- 
tors, as is the custom in England, 
might be a possibility.” 


Growth from Confidence 


Mr. Lubin wondered whether the 
absence of scandal was a test of the 
sufficiency of management but Mr. 
O’Mahoney interposed with the state 
ment that it was not thought, on the 
part of the committee, to develop 
scandal in any way. It was rather 4 
look into the broad economic condi 
tions of the nation. Mr. Ecker be 
lieved that the growth of the com 
pany, its enlarged sphere of insurance 
was really an indication of the publit 
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confidence and the satisfaction of the 
policyholders with the way the affairs 
of their company had been handled. 

Following Mr. Ecker, Cletis Tully, 
assistant secretary of the company, 
who has, since 1915, handled the me- 
chanics of the election of the directors 
under the provision of Section 94 of 
the New York Law, gave a detailed 
account of how preliminary affairs of 
handling the election were dealt with 
and as well the handling of the bal- 
lots. 

"Write-in" Agents 

Mr. Gesell and his staff, at this 
point, sprung a surprise group of wit- 
nesses in the person of several agents 
who, as part of the field force of the 
Metropolitan, were instructed to pre- 
sent ballots and proxies to the policy- 
holders on their debit in behalf of the 
administration ticket of directors and 
as well, explain the rights of the poli- 
cyholders for the presentation of an 
opposition ticket. These, headed by 
Edward Schurr, an agent in the Van 
Cortland branch at 181st Street, New 
York, apparently had not attached any 
great importance to the job assigned 
to them of securing policyholders’ sig- 
natures on the ballots or proxies. In 
the press of their duties, they had 
procured signatures from as many of 
their policyholders as could readily be 
obtained and had supplied them with 
ballots and proxies signed by fellow 
agents. In return for this favor, they 
had signed the proxies and ballots of 
their fellow agents using the names of 
Metropolitan policyholders. 


lt Grew Tiresome 

It was very evident that while the 
executive officers and the local man- 
agers had fulfilled the requirements 
of the law, that without their knowl- 
edge these agents had attached little 
importance to this voting right of poli- 
cyholders and had treated it as a mere 
formality. When the first two or 
three agents outlined their method of 
dealing with these ballots, there was 
a certain mild excitement, but when 
the eleven had testified the story was 
so substantially the same most of 
the audience and apparently most of 
the committee members were filled 
with the sense of annoyance that the 
time of a committee called into being 
by the President of the United States 
to study a matter in economy of such 
fundamental importance to the nation, 
was wasted in listening to an admis- 
sion by a number of local agents that 
a lack of appreciation of its impor- 
tance had made them neglect to fol- 
low out the instructions of their su- 
perior officers and the mandates of 
the law as written under Section 94 
of the New York statutes. 








"Double, double toil and trouble 


——hyphen smith 


Fire burn and cauldron bubble." 


Highlights of Ecker 
Testimony at Quiz 

(Concluded from page 13) 
indication of its worth and manage- 
ment. 


Mr. Ecker brought out a number 
of the advantages which he believes 
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inherent in a mutual company and in 
response to a particular question said 
that, regardless of anything else, the 
policyholders elected the directors and 
any abuse would result in a new di- 
rector. 

Mr. Ecker saw no limit to which the 
Metropolitan can grow and at the 
same time preserve the interest of the 
policyholders. 


“The larger the volume of business, 
the lower the percentage of over- 
head,” he testified. “The larger the 
volume of investments, the greater is 
the benefit through diversification. We 
get, because of our large volume of 
investments, an experience of average 
not unlike the experience in mortality. 


Ceiling on Size 


“There hasn’t been any time when 
I thought that a ceiling on size was 
a factor, because of changing condi- 
tions. I remember when $10,000 was 
almost the limit that we felt our size 
would permit us to put in any one 
investment. I have seen that grow 
to where ten million is only in the 
same proportion that the $10,000 was. 
This is a matter of increasing the size 
of your units, and it has gone along 
with the development of the country. 


Bigger the Better 


“T haven’t fixed in my mind any 
place at which it would be unsafe to 
continue. If our business goes on just 
as it is now, it doesn’t seem to me it 
would make any difference. I believe 
that our policyholders are better pro- 
tected now than they were when we 
had the $170.000.000 of assets, and in 
the same way I believe we could con- 
tinue to grow and furnish the same 
protection. 
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Do You Agree On These 
Managerial Duties? 


Agency managers and _ general 
agents agree that one of their press- 
ing problems is the contacting of a 
type of man who will both develop 
into a successful producer and be con- 
tent to make insurance selling his life 
career. 

A check-up of this phase of insur- 
ance work reveals that some agency 
leaders enjoy a greater degree of suc- 
cess than others. 

Yet, each agency leader has an en- 
tree to the same type of man-power, 
and a product to sell that is in most 
instances equal to that offered by com- 
petitive offices. Hence, it is to be 
presumed that the differences in the 
success of one agency head over an- 
other lies in the matter of selectivity 
and supervising technique. 


Function of Manager 

It is generally understood that “like 
begets like.” However, an occasional 
agency head often chooses to disregard 
the present conditions, and instead live 
the memories of yesterday. In this 
new era an agency head should have 
but one purpose, and that is to give 
his agents the most trustworthy ad- 
vice possible without upsetting proven 
plans or that will send them along un- 
chartered highways. 

A few years ago most agency heads 
were regarded as the thirteenth spoke 
in a wheel, a fellow necessary to have 
around, and a glad hand artist dele- 
gated with the task of accepting both 
the praises and rebuffs from the home 
offices of their company. But those 
times have changed and in the present 
era the agency head is looked upon as 
a fountain source for information, and 
as one capable of providing the type 
of leadership that both inspires and 
sends men forward. 








HOW MUCH DO YOU OWN? 


The agent who is inadequately in- 
sured is tripped by every "! can't afford 
%.* 

As long as your family lives under the 
threat of some day feeling the lash of 
poverty, you cannot plead with the pros- 
pect for the sake of his family. 

As long as you do not know each night 
the happiness that comes in the knowl- 
edge if morning's dawn rises for you on 
the distant shore, your wife and family 
would live as you would have them five, 
you cannot paint such a picture for 
your prospect. 

Get all the personal insurance neces- 
sary to protect your family adequately. 
After you do, you'll sell life insurance 
as you never sold it before, and you 
will have no difficulty in meeting the 
premiums.—Holica Review. 


-Prospecting 


Twelve Pertinent 
Questions 


Hence, as guides for some phases of 
agency management, look over the fol- 
lowing questions and mark each one 
true or false 

1.—Should you attend your agency’s 
annual picnic and other social func- 
tions? 

2.—Should you attend these social 
functions as a “Brass Hat” or as a 
good fellow and mix with the crowd? 





3.—Should you be called upon to say 
a few words would it be best to “Tem- 
per Mercy With Justice,” eliminate 
sarcasm, and leave the matter of “Hell 
Raising” for a more appropriate time? 
4.—Should the door to your office 
remain closed and entrance be per- 
mitted only by appointment? 
5.—Should your office be richly fur- 
nished, so your agents will feel ill-at- 
ease when seated in your presence? 
6.—Should you take an active inter- 
est and discuss with your agents their 

















What Will Be the Picture? 


If your prospect could visualize the future, 


what would he desire to see? 


Would it be a picture of a happy family—his 
family—growing to maturity under the care of 
a devoted mother, even if he failed to survive? 


Or further along, if he lives, a picture of in- 


dependence in his later years. 


Tell him how he can provide for 


future needs with life insurance. 


td) rudential 
Insurance 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


Company of America 
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pressing day by day problems? 
you know the families 
of your agents, their domestic prob- 
lems and manner in which they live? 
8.—Should you know if any of your 
agents have sons who might develop 
into good agency material? 
9.—Should your agents’ incoming 
mail and telephone calls be noted and 
an extra effort made to place this 
valuable data in their hands. 
10.—When choice leads develop 
should they be passed about in an im- 





partial manner, given to only the top- 
notchers, or be solicited by yourself? 

11.—Should you welcome favorable 
publicity about your agency? If so, 
would it be the agents, the agency or 
yourself that was entitled to the head- 
lines. 

2.—Should you take an active part 
in community affairs, your Life Un- 
derwriters Association, and other ac- 
tivities that will bring the name of 
your company, yourself, and your 
agents favorably before the public? 





care of 
Death Claims Due and Unpaid 


Reserves for Claims Unreported .......... 


Total Liabilities ..... 
Capital and Surplus 


Total 


A legal reserve company with a fifty- 
five year record of constructive manage- 
ment, financial stability, and conscientious 
service to policyholders and beneficiaries. 





The Franklin Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
Annual Statement January 1, 1939 


ASSETS 

PE 56665sdbebbine dines dese ae édeweeebewiteiedands oreeée ‘ S 829,147.04 
Bonds: 

U. S. Government .. .$2,289,558.56 

Federal Farm Mortgage 953,300.00 

Federal Home Loan Bank .................5:: 20,000.00 

Federal Land Bank 186,889.10 

Ne oe ee és enten Gare 944,451.38 

Municipal : 1,117,918.68 

Public Utility . 5,183,545.00 

Railroad bab on 6O-0k<é ha sebeddnnkts o00seeRbaeehees 606,452.86 

Industrial mn 726,329.89 12,028,445.47 
OT TT OTT TET UP TL ETTORE ee “a 291,562.50 
First Mortgage Loans: 

De  Sawansecy Re ae ee eee $4,422,675.27 

7 eee . 3,811,353.85 8,234,029.12 
PL tiveckiditesdt keene Gendi eh tsweseews Rakin he kemek seen 7,109,106.52 
Real Estate (including Ninth MIEN onc icncccvesecnesseceiecannsa 7,289,303.13 
EEE EE re ee ee ro et ee er 54,200.00 
Accrued Interest and Rents ...............seceeseees 571,939.17 
PUREED TOU GRE TRTRITED 6 occ cccccccccccccscccesocvenecvceseens 1,095,763.37 

SED as Gia cbWs chruatendeGia eee bed hive ccdeekindaccssaedttevabensan $37, 503, 496. 32 

LL ABIL IT IES 
Legal Reserve Fe POE SE Oe .....-$35,439,161.00 
Si inking Fund maintained according to law to take 


Claims Reported but Proofs not Complete . 
Claims which may have been incurred, but 
not reported, before 

Other Reserves and Special Funds ........ eR hye 

Premiums and Interest Received in Advance 

Reserve for Taxes Payable in 1939 ........ ‘ 

Commissions, Medical and Other Expenses Due and Accrued ..... 


ORGANIZED JULY 23, 1884 


Paid Policyholders and Beneficiaries in 1938 $2,814,405.74 
Paid Policyholders and Beneficiaries since Organization $71,002,908.48 
Insurance in Force $175,108,383.00 





future policy a | as they mature. 
errr eT ee er ree 7 NON 
120,575.36 
30,000.00 


December 31, 1938. 
; 198,699.78 
224,167.36 

188,729.25 

16,799.23 


ose asetececeonens $36,218,131.98 
1,285,364.34 


RP ese. ihc, Rene ben dct de $37,503,496.32 


Franklin policies are worded and 
planned conservatively to provide the 
benefits for which the policy is issued. 
They contain every modern provision. 





Estate Extension Plan 
Sells High Average 


“The lowest pressure high pressure 
selling plan ever devised” is the de- 
scription which has been made of The 
Connecticut Mutual’s new “Estate 
Extension” plan. The plan has been 
designed to enable Connecticut Mutual 
underwriters to do a thorough pro- 
gramming job with the least amount 
of time-consuming detail. The plan 
has been termed low pressure because 
the underwriter simply outlines and 
crystallizes the problem at hand; and 
high pressure because the prospect 
visualizes his estate in action and for 
the first time fully appreciates its in- 
adequacy and high pressures himself 
to do something about it. 

The “Estate Extension” plan was 
first presented to Connecticut Mutual 
general agents at their anual confer- 
ence by Vincent B. Coffin, second vice- 
president and superintendent of agen- 
cies, where it received a most enthusi- 
astic response. The plan has now 
been released to the entire field force. 

Before the plan was ready for re- 
lease, it went through a period of field 
testing in which a group of Connecti- 
cut Mutual representatives from vari- 
ous sections of the country achieved 
unusual selling success with the plan. 
The average size sale made with the 
plan averaged $6,931 and the closing 
percentage ran at the rate of one sale 
to every 1.7 selling interviews. 

A complete description on the use 
of the plan, together with the neces- 
sary charts and other selling material 
which go with it, has been incorpo- 
rated in an attractive loose leaf book. 
The various steps in the use of the 
plan are covered, such as: selling 
yourself and your service to the pros- 
pect; securing prospect’s present life 
insurance policies; ascertaining his 
minimum needs; arranging the pro- 
gram, and presenting it to the client 
in graphic form. 








— 


DETERMINING QUALITY 
BUSINESS 


Preston Dunbar, agency supervisor of 
the Acacia Mutual Life, gives the fol- 
lowing rules for determining and main- 
taining quality production: 

1. Prospecting among substantial 
people in stable occupations. 2. Sale 
of desirable types of contracts. 3. In- 
crease in proportion of business from 
higher income groups. 4. Increasing the 
average size of contracts. 5. More pay- 
ments on the annual basis. 6. Increase 
the number of prepaid sales. 7. Greater 
use of Settlement Options. 8. Repeat 
sales on old policyholders. Follow the 
above and your business will be per- 
manently profitable to you, your com- 
pany and your branch. 











—— 
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DIVIDEND ScALE—BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE 
ComMPANY, PITTSFIELD, Mass. 


HE Berkshire Life Insurance Company Pittsfield, Mass., is continuing 
their 1938 dividend scale through the year 1939. The rate of interest 





















































































payable on dividends left to accumulate and on proceeds of policies will 
remain the same as paid in 1938, namely, 3.25 per cent. 
Under the present dividend scale, if dividends are left to accumulate at 
interest, an Ordinary Life policy will become paid up in 35 years at age 
25; 33 years at age 35; 30 years at age 45 and 27 years at age 55. 
Under the same option, this policy will mature as an endowment in 47 
years at age 25; 41 years at age 35; 35 years at age 45 and 30 years at 
age 55. 
Under the 1939 dividend scale, the average annual net cost of an 
Ordinary Life policy issued at age 25 if surrendered at the end of 20 
years will be $5.95; at age 35, $6.99 at age 45, $11.57; at age 55, $25.21. Metropolitan Accident and | 
The corresponding average annual net cost over a period of 20 years < 
for a 20 Payment Life policy at age 25 will be a net cost of $1.50; at age Health Quarterly Premiums 
35, $2.03; at age 45, $5.47, and at .80. . , 
$ 9 $ and at age 55, $16.80 Personal accident and health poli- 
1939 DIVIDEND SCALE cies of the Metropolitan Life Insur- E 
Iustrated Dividends Per $1,000—1939 Basis (American 3% Reserve) ance Company may be written to pro- of 
CRSEKARY Lave vide for the quarterly payment of th 
Dividend at Age at Issue wore te , in 
End of Year 25 30 35 10 15 50 55 60 The new rate book of the Metropoli- id 
Premium eee ....$20.14 $22.85 $26.35 $30.94 $37.09 $45.45 $56.93 $72.84 tan Life does not show the quarterly 
D aeewnews . 2.34 2 (2.5 2.66 2.84 3.10 3.45 : - : : po 
2 2 2.39 2.73 2.93 3.21 3.59 premiums and it will, therefore, be a 
3 2.38 2.43 2.8 3.03 3.32 3.72 . 
‘ 239 2.47 yt xr er po necessary for the agent to calculate fr 
EAE FE 2.97 3.22 3.55 3.99 se fr . ‘ “emi 
Total dividends, 10 years. 24.49 25.45 30.17 32.74 36.08 40.48 these from the annual _ppeguiremmaes The av 
Total dividends, 20 years. 53.36 56.14 69.02 75.39 83.18 93.06 quarterly premium is .265 times the ra 
} ' . 
20 PAYMENT LIFE annual premium, and W here a fraction fa 
Dividend at Age at Issue of a cent results, it is raised to a full kat 
End of Year 25 30 35 40 15 50 55 60 cent. 
Pre ne $30.07 $32.83 $36.17 $40.34 $45.69 $52.83 $62.66 $76.59 » weil eee eee 
 pecepcaebuente y+ $ oa. “aan ace fear tert $ or The minimum quarterly premium oa 
: ' ee 2.66 2.84 2.97 3.14 3.69 accepted on A-1l Standard Accident E 
seeeene oes 2.66 2.7 2.9 3.08 3.26 3. ° . - 
‘ veeete 2.74 2.82 3.04 3.19 3.38 54 ae Policy and AD-1 Death and Dismen- 9: 
5 SESS GEOR EE 3.14 3.31 3.51 8 4.13 me wide olicy is 7 . 
Total dividends, 10 years. 28.64 29.60 $2.10 33.79 35.87 38.55 42.09 berment Accident Policy is $10. There m 
Total dividends, 20 years. 66.73 69.59 76.74 81.15 86.22 92.23 99.76 is no minimum premium required for if 
20 YEAR ENDOWMENT AH-1 Standard Accident and Health ol 
3 ot . 
Dividend at Age at Issue Policies. 
End of Year 25 30 35 40 15 50 55 60 Quarterly premiums are permitted 
Seeatren *te0-~+1 << a eae ade Rae ae eae eae by the Metrepelitan in order to bee 
tise dauwad 3.09 1 3.18 $15 3.20 3.30 3.47 3.74 assistance to the agent in writing new 
} 2: 3.2 3.25 3.29 3.34 3.44 3.62 3.9 . ; 
‘ 340 3.43 349 359 3.77 88 business. If however, the experience, 
Dos dibetetiien Dtbaleknnd 54 3.58 3.64 3.74 3.92 4.21 aveie ‘ly as regards persistency is 
Total dividends, 10 years. 36.15 36.26 36.75 3734 $836 4011 42:94 particularly as regards persistency | 
Total dividends, 20 years. 90.89 91.08 91.40 91.98 98.06 94.89 98.02 103.16 unsatisfactory, the quarterly premium th 
will be discontinued. co 
= de 
. al . Su 
Central States Group Policy ws 
; . : Central States Life Insurance Con- lit 
Atlantic Life Announces New mn Vee Cie Snanenng Serene pany, St. Louis, announces the issv- al 
ne 7 in term insurance and in order to otk rs : 
Policies and Rate Reductions ey ‘oe peer ance of the family group policy, a one 
round out its line of policy contracts : , ) 
; ; : : contract plan covering the lives of all th 
Atlantic Life Insurance Company an annual renewable term policy has aiitieiin at  Gumeiie , _ 
as re emi ate sj been announced by the company. is is “+ 
has reduced the premium rate on their - cy y fms pany This A, Saute webeine of sales to ene 
non-participating ordinary life plan —- sa » — rhe aan plated by Alfred Fairbank, president, th 
and established a minimum of $2,500 of $5,000 and will be issued only to eons of the wnilenited Geld ete = 
, Sat : ri , selected risks. The policy s le s ao ; . 
for policies on this plan. he — now 8 ~ I cy we ere mediate prospects for this unique con- 
: om nas Ohi ene ig -dinary 1e company’s other term plans writ- 
be known as the selected risk ordinary mane = . ao pe waa , tract and the natural appeal of one m 
TP . © s eno ev, : ‘ na z2vV-year S1s. . . ; 
life plan. For those not in a — >a year basis policy with several small units @ of 
to buy the selected risk = se ife —_——— insurance. Pp 
paid-up at - plan is avai za “ Central States Introduces The minimum unit per person ® Ce 
On Jan. 3 the company introduced F ‘lv I Rid $250 and the minimum family group de 
the Atlantic protector, a life expecta- amity income hider policy is $1,500. The premium rates of 
tion policy issued for a minimum of Central States Life Insurance Com- according to Fairbank, are lower that of 
$5,000. This policy which combines pany, St. Louis, announces the issu- are usually charged for small amount ti 
ordinary life and term insurance re- ance of a Family Income Rider which of insurance, even though they af of 
duces in face amount by one-half at can be added to any of the Life or based on a participating plan, dive be 
the age of expectation and premiums Endowment policies issued by the dends being payable at the end of th Ps 
p 






also reduce substantially. company. second year. 
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DIVIDEND SCALE 
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Equitable Life of New York 
Retains Scale 

The 1938 dividend scale of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Company 
of New York is being continued for 
the year 1939. The only changes for 
insurance policies are in the extra div- 
idends payable in the end of the fifth 
The amount of the de- 
varies 


policy year. 
crease in the extra dividend 
from .01 to approximately $.30 and 
averages about $.10. The effect upon 
total result is negligible due to the 
fact that only one policy year is in- 
volved. 

In 1939, the 
on dividends left to accumulate of the 
Equitable Life of New York will be 
3.25 per cent. Funds left under settle- 
ment options will receive 3.25 per cent 
if withdrawable and 3.40 per cent non- 
withdrawable. 


rate of interest allowed 


Colonial Life New Libera! 
Insurance Plan 

Che Colonial offers to those between 
the ages of 10 and 60, who find it 
convenient to pay a premium of a 
dollar a month, a selection of life in- 
surance policies with liberal benefits 
and the provisions usually found in 
life insurance larger 
amounts. 


policies of 


Designated beneficiary is a part of 
the policy contract, subject to change 
upon application of the insured. 

Premiums are due and payable on 
the first of every month with one 
month’s grace period. 

The policy is dated the first of the 
month immediately following the date 
of the application, and the month's 
premium deposit made with the appli- 
cation pays the premium due on the 
date of the policy. Should the death 
of the applicant occur before the date 
of issue of the policy, if the applica- 
tion is approved by the Home Office 
of the company the same benefits will 
be paid as would have been, had the 
policy been issued on the date of the 
premium deposit. 


at age 55. 


at age 55, $20.04. 


Dividend at - 
End of Year 25 


Dividend at 
End of Year 
Premium 
1 


4 
Total dividends, 10 years 
Total dividends, 








INSURANCE COMPANY, BOSTON, 


Ts 1938 dividend scale of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Boston, Mass., is being continued through the year of 1939. 
The rate of interest payable in 1939 on dividends left to accumulate will 
be 3!/, per cent, the same rate as allowed during 1938. Rate of interest 
payable on proceeds of policies withdrawable and non-withdrawable is 
3% per cent, the same rate as allowed in 1938. 

Under the 1939 dividend scale, 
interest, an endowment at age 85 policy will become paid up in 29 years 
at age 25; 27 years at age 35; 25 years at age 45 and 22 years at age 55. 

Under the same option, this policy will mature as an endowment in 40 
years at age 25; in 35 years at age 35; 30 years at age 45 and 25 years 


Under the 1939 dividend scale, the average annual net cost of an 
Ordinary Life policy issued at age 25 if surrendered at the end of 20 years 
will be $3.77; at age 35 the net cost will be $4.44; at age 45, $8.27 and 


The corresponding average annual net cost over a period of 20 years 
for a 20 Payment Life policy at age 25 will be a cash value in excess of 
cost of $1.14; at age 35, a cash value in excess of cost of $.98; at age 
45 a net cost of $1.91 and at age 55 a net cost of $12.34. 


1939 DIVIDEND SCALE 
Illustrated Dividends Per $1,000—1939 Basis (American 3% 


ENDOWMENT AT AGE 85 


.59 $26.06 $30.63 $36.77 $45.14 $56.70 $72.89 


3.85 5. 15 
4.08 4.26 4.49 4.80 5.21 5.75 6.49 
4.19 4.40 4.66 5.01 5.46 6.05 6.85 


38.87 40.95 43.58 47.01 51.43 57.20 64.90 
94.68 101.40 109.69 120.03 132.86 149.15 170.75 


20 PAYMENT LIFE 


Premium .$19.89 $22 
] . 
Oe as a oa ws ee geatass mes ae 3.75 
1 , ae 
D~vksbee sen where os Oe 
Total divide nds, 10 years. 37.28 
Total dividends, 20 years. 89.33 
Dividend at 
End of Year 25 
Premium ‘ .. .$29.84 $32 
1 . a 
2 1.17 
; 4.35 
i 4.53 
5 <aee% aa cos Gin 
fotal dividends, 10 years. 44.29 


Tota! dividends, 20 years "114.50 119.98 


20 YEAR ENDOWMENT 


35 40 45 50 55 60 
55 $35.84 $39.92 $45.17 $52.17 $61.80 $75.46 
4.27 4.40 4.55 4.75 5.01 5.86 5.86 
4.62 4.80 5.02 5.32 5.71 6.25 

4.84 5.04 5.30 5.63 6.05 6.64 

5.06 5.30 5.58 5.94 6.40 7.03 

47.86 50.16 52.97 56.47 60.87 66.78 
126.38 133.73 142.23 152.18 164.12 179.29 
Age at Issue - — 

30 35 40 45 50 55 


$47. 95 $48.58 $49.53 $51.08 $53.70 $58.15 $65.49 


20 years 16 





fa 








Mass. 


if dividends are left to accumulate at 


Reserve) 


Age at Issue — -—~ 
35 40 45 50 55 60 


5.75 


3.98 412 439 4.71 


j 


Age at Issue 


4. 95 4. 98 5.08 5. il 5.26 5.52 
5.28 5.31 5.36 5.46 5.62 5.90 
5.62 5.65 5.71 5.81 5.98 6.27 
5.97 6.00 6.06 6.17 6.35 6.66 
57.23 57.52 58.06 59.05 60.71 63.56 
160.67 161.37 162.56 164.78 168.56 175.02 








Cash surrender, loan and other non- 
forfeiture privileges of paid-up or ex- 


tended insurance are provided after 


three years’ premiums have been paid. 

Double indemnity and _ disability 
waiver of premium benefits can be 
added to these policies for a small ad- 
ditional monthly premium. 


New Industrial Forms 
Reserve Life In- 
of Indianapolis, 


The Guarantee 
surance Company 
Indiana, has recently begun the de- 
velopment of industrial life insurance 
forms. Its first industrial policy was 
written in November of 1938. 


Monumental Life 


The Monumental Life Insurance 
Company of Indianapolis, Indiana, has 
started writing ordinary life insur- 
ance on the basic whole life form with 
additional premiums for variations of 
the plan as desired, such as 20-pay 
and endowment. In the event of 
death, additional premiums thus paid 
in are not deducted from payment to 
beneficiaries. 

During 1938, this company showed 
a 35 per cent increase in insurance in 
force and a 46 per cent gain in pre- 
mium income. Industrial premiums 
rose from $3,722 in 1935 to $31,905 
in 1938, A. Woods is manager of 


the Monumental Life, with Roy Car- 
son as agency superintendent. 
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Administration 
Life Insurance Protected 


By Many Safeguards 


Few policyholders realize how com- 
pletely their life insurance is under 
the adequate protection of state super- 
vision, state laws and periodic ex- 
aminations, said George Willard 
Smith, president of the New England 
Mutual Life, in addressing the com- 
pany’s annual meeting last week. 

“It is probable that no business in 
America is more carefully  safe- 
guarded,” he said. “Investments are 
strictly regulated by statute; mortal- 
ity tables are specified; policy reserve 
liabilities are verified; guarantees and 
provisions of all policy forms must 
be approved and a minority compre- 
hensive report must be filed annually 
in every state in which the companies 
transact business.” 

One of the satisfactions of the ad- 
ministration of a life insurance com- 
pany comes from the knowledge that 
the proceeds of insurance have in so 
many thousands of instances helped 
to keep families together, he con- 
tinued, providing funds for living ex- 
penses and for the education of 
children. 

“These sums have saved the com- 
munity, the state and the nation un- 
told millions of relief payments to 
needy dependents. A life insurance 
company is not merely a great corpo- 
ration. It is a humane and coopera- 
tive institution, created and main- 
tained by the polycyholders them- 
selves for the benefit of their fami- 
lies.” 


Production 
1939 Earning Goals Need 


Determined Action 


Posing three questions in an effort 
to institute a personal check-up, Fern 
D. Haselton, assistant superintendent 
of agencies, Mutual Benefit Life, 
writes in the Pelican on 1939 earning 
goals. These three questions are: 

1. Are we spending more or less 
than we earn? 

2. Have we reason to expect a 
larger income during 1939 than we 
earned during 1938? 

3. Have we found a sound financial 
plan which assures our future and 
that of our family and if we have 
such a plan are we ahead or behind 
schedule? 

Carrying this question and answer 
process a step further, Mr. Haselton 
noted that as he faces 1939 every man 
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Departmental 


finds himself in one of the following 
classes: 

1. He has no debts and is earning 
a satisfactory current income. 

2. He has no debts but wants an 
increased income. 

3. He has accumulated debts and 
needs an increased income. 

Those in the first group are, obvi- 
ously, to be congratulated. They have 
found the secret of happiness in the 
life insurance business. Those in the 
second group have a real opportunity. 
The life insurance business is one of 
the fundamental institutions of the 
country, developed to meet men’s 
needs as no other means, govern- 
mental or otherwise, can yet do. 

The third group must first answer 
the question: Am I in the right busi- 
ness? If the answer seems to be 
“Yes,” action must be taken to prove 
that answer by performance. All the 
aspects of the sales job must be 
checked and plans laid to increase 
earnings. 





Would You Like 
to Represent 
a Company 


|. That writes both partici- 
pating and non-partici- 
pating insurance; 

2. Whose net cost com- 
pares favorably with your 
competitors (compare 


how favorably this is); 
and 


3. That has the right 
agency spirit? 


lf so, write 


CHAS. E. WARD 


Vice-Pres. in Charge of Agencies 


Shenandoah Life 
Insurance Co., Inc. 
E. Lee Trinkle, President 


ROANOKE VIRGINIA 














Management 


Large Turnover Demands 
Steady Recruiting 


“What a growing business needs 
constantly is a steady supply of man 
power,” said Thomas J. Watson, chair- 
man of the board, International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation, recently, 
and, paraphrasing this remark, an ex- 
position of the necessity of recruiting 
new man power in the life insurance 
business was offered by Ezra C. 
Anstaett, president of the Town & 
Village Insurance Service, Columbus, 
Ohio, speaking at the recent conven- 
tion of the Girard Life in Washing- 
ton. 

An analysis of the life insurance 
business and general agency ex- 
perience said Mr. Ansteatt, shows 
that 75 per cent of the business writ- 
ten six years from now will be writ- 
ten by men who are not yet members 
of any agency. Also that 75,000 men 
go in and out of the life insurance 
business each year. In addition to 
these facts, 27 per cent never paid 
for any business, 45 per cent wrote 
none the first three months and 28 
per cent paid for 87 per cent of ail 
the business written. 

This analysis indicates clearly not 
only the importance of recruiting new 
man power constantly but also how 
much yet remains to be learned about 
the proper methods of selecting and 
training new men in the insurance 
business. 


Medical 


Work With Medical Dept. 
Advice to Agents 


Cooperation between the field foree 
and the home office, with particular 
reference to the contribution of the 
medical department to this coopera 
tion, and the speeding up of the issu 
ance of business, were the factor 
touched on by Dr. William H. Car 
penter, medical director, Girard Life, 
at that company’s recent conventio 
in Washington. 

Inasmuch as life insurance examil 
ing is but a small part of the wort 
of the average physician, it is desi 
able, said Dr. Carpenter, that th 
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Digest 


agent use some salesmanship with the 
examiner as well as with the ap- 
plicant. This necessitates learning the 
examiner’s office hours or ascertain- 
ing by telephone whether an examina- 
tion could be worked in by the ex- 
aminer at any special time. 

The Girard Life’s list of medical 
examiners has been carefully revised, 
he commented, because of the desire 
to have only such examiners as are 
able and willing to cooperate with the 
agency force. 


Unwise Appointments 

As a measure that would prove 
helpful, Dr. Carpenter suggested that 
the appointment of examiners in cities 
or towns in which no agent is per- 
manently located serves no good pur- 
pose. He also urged observance of 
the rules laid down in the rate book 
as to examinations in general as well 
as microscopic examinations, direct- 
ing particular attention to the delays 
caused by from medical 
blanks. 

It is advisable at all times, he said, 
to resort to a trial application and 
give advice on obtaining authorization 
from the applicant to secure informa- 
tion from an attending physician. The 
necessity for postponements and de- 
clinations were explained, following 
which he pointed out that the home 
office must have a completed applica- 
tion, a completed credit report and 
a completed medical, all of which come 
directly or indirectly from the general 
agent. 


omissions 


Investment 


National Finance Factor 
In Investments 


The importance of the trend of na- 
tional finance to investment depart- 
ments of life insurance companies was 
dealt with by M. R. Gooderham in his 





M. R. Gooderham 


presidential address at the annual 
meeting of the Manufacturers Life, 
Toronto. “A peculiar responsibility 
rests upon life insurance companies,” 
he said, “which have become the 
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CIRCUMSTANCE’S POWER 


_ Selling, after all, is no more and no less complicated than it ever 
was. Inherently, it is inducing another to act on the mutual agree- 
ment that your product is something he needs and wants. 


It is the methods by which we induce others to act that differ and 
change. Such changes are chronic in times when business is suffering. 
Economic illness, like malnutrition, necessitates a change in diet. One 
thing is characteristic of depressions—they are periods when people 
get their thinking working on a sound basis. 


State Mutual today offers a new conception of a prospect; he is a 
name and a circumstance. Not so much a person we haven't known 
before as a new circumstance we haven't known before about him. 
Does this conception, the issue of sound research, clarify your prob- 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE | 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1844 


Over 94 Years a Synonym for Security 






























depository for hundreds of thousands 


of citizens. These savings have been 
entrusted to them and the first prin- 
ciple to be observed is the preserva- 
tion of these funds which must be 
invested in order to carry out the 
policy contracts. 

“Each succeeding year shows an 
increase in the proportion of funds 
invested in government loans, and it 
becomes increasingly important that 
investment officers study the trend of 
national finance. 

“TI am profoundly sympathetic with 
the governments as they face the per- 
plexing problems of finance. The 
facts of the situation are that we, as 
citizens, are responsible for many of 
the problems of our governments. It 
is time we faced up to the ultimate 
position toward which we persist in 
bringing ourselves. We want services 
which require large expenditure and 
demand of the government that they 
be furnished us, but too often we 
overlook the fact that these services 
must be paid for, and more than that, 
paid for by us. We cannot detach 
ourselves from the government—we 
are the only people to whom the gov- 
ernment can look for payment. In 
order to give these services the gov- 
ernment is forced to borrow from the 
savings of the people, but in due time 
the savings of the people must be 
restored. 


Borrowing Necessary 


“T am not opposed to governments 
borrowing. Sound borrowing predi- 
cated upon regulated repayment is 
both a necessary and proper practice. 
I am concerned at present with only 
two points—the extent to which bor- 
rowing is relied upon, and the fact 
that little provision is made for re- 
payment. I am not an alarmist and 
these remarks are not to be construed 
as alarming. There is every ground 
for faith in our enlightened peoples 
who are courageous to face a difficult 
situation if need be. They are coura- 
geous enough to believe, and also to 
say, they prefer sound financing to 
low taxes. They know too they are 
citizens of countries with vast na- 
tional resources, to develop which they 
are prepared to exercise the forceful 
virtues of industry and integrity.” 

The 52nd annual report of the 
Manufacturers Life revealed that the 
business in force stands at a new high 
of $572,900,000. The assets of the 
company show an increase of ap- 
proximately 12% millions during the 
year and now amount to $167,371,000. 
Total cash receipts for the year 
amount to over 34% millions and the 
gross rate of interest earned was 4.58 
per cent. 
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COMPANY CHANGES 


Following the advancement of President and Founder 
Arthur F. Hall to the chairmanship of the board of di- 
rectors of the Lincoln National Life Insurance Co., and 
the elevation of Executive Vice-President A. J. McAndless 
to the presidency, other executive promotions have been 
announced, including the following: Leland J. Kalmbach, 
second vice-president in charge of reinsurance, was elected 
vice-prec:ident and manager of reinsurance; William B. 
F. Hall, assistant manager of the mortgage loan depart- 
ment, was promoted to be second vice-president and man- 
ager of the mortgage loan department. 

Col. D. Gordon Hunter, vice-president and agency man- 
ager of the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co., has an- 
nounced three promotions in the agency department of 
the company. Maurice R. Perry, formerly agency assis- 
tant, has been advanced to educational] director. Paul 
Zerrahn and Raymond J. Dolwick, formerly supervisors, 
are moved up to agency <essistants. These promotions are 
in line with the company’s policy of making all advance- 
ments from within the ranks of its own field organization. 

The Excelsior Life Insurance Co. of Toronto, Canada, 
has announced the retirement, owing to ill health, of T. 
A. Dark, A.LA., F.A.S., actuary of the company since 
1911. In the autumn of 1937 Mr. Dark underwent a 
serious operation from which he has not yet fully re- 
covered. A. W. Johnston, A.I.A., F.A.S., and G. P. Thom- 
son, F.A.I.A., A.A.S., have been appointed joint actuaries. 

The American Life Insurance Co. of Alabama has ap- 
pointed as agency manager, effective Feb. 1, J. Orlando 
Ogle, for the past eight years Birmingham manager for 
Pan-American Life and a former president of the Ala- 
bama Association of Life Underwriters. Basil P. Autrey 
will continue as field supervisor for American Life and 
be associated with Mr. Ogle in the direction of the agency 
department. They formerly worked together with Pan- 
American Life. 

After 19 years as an employee of the Protective Life of 
Birmingham, R. A. Willis has resigned as assistant trea- 
surer to become assistant cashier of the All-States Life 
of Montgomery, Ala. He was presented with a 21-jeweled 
watch on leaving the Protective Life. 

G. Nelson Dayton, president and treasurer of the Dayton 
Co. of Minneapolis, was elected a director of the North- 
western National Life Insurance Co. for a three-year 
term at the company’s annual meeting January 30. F. A. 
Chamberlain, A. F. Pillsbury, and F. T. Heffelfinger were 
reelected to the board for three years. 

The Kansas City Life Insurance Co. of Kansas City, Mo., 
has announced the election of D. T. Torrens as chairman 
of the board, W. E. Bixby as president, J. A. Budinger as 
vice-president and actuary and D. R. Alderman as vice- 
president. 

Announcement was made recently that Arthur B. 
Jaquith, son of Dr. W. A. Jaquith, medical director of the 
Columbus Mutual Life, has joined the staff of counsel of 
the Prudential at Newark, N. J. 

The Canada Life Assurance Co. has appointed J. Emile 
Moreau of Roberval as a district manager in the East 
Quebee Branch. His territory will include Chicoutimi 
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County, St. Joseph D’Alma, Riverbend, and Isle Maligne, 
He will be working under the company’s East Quebee 
manager, M. A. de Goumois. 

Clifford Henderson has been appointed manager of the 
San Francisco ordinary agency of the Prudential, effective 
March 1. He succeeds O. O. Orr, retired. 

Stockholders of the Connecticut General Life of Hart- 
ford, recently elected Wilson C. Jainson, vice-president of 
the Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co., to be a director, 

D. G. Liggett, Oklahoma City, will be Oklahoma man. 
ager and George C. Harris assistant manager of the 
Southland Life of Dallas. 

















| AS ILIV 


EPORTS from two recent company conventions serve 
m4 to remind me that the job of selling life insurance 
is one of the most exacting in any field of salesmanship 
simply because the task requires qualities above and be 
What is 
known as a good salesman often can and does sell auto- 
mobiles today and mechanical refrigeration tomorrow, and 
his norm of efficiency will remain about constant. But— 
and this is a great contributing factor to the abnormal 
high turnover in life insurance agency forces—the high 
grade insurance salesman has to possess business organ- 
ization ability, a persuasive personality to begin with, 
and this equipment must be supplemented with a degree 








yond those necessary in other lines of business. 


of enthusiasm and imagination uncalled for elsewhere. It 
is the combination of mind and heart, with the latter at 





least being .extra sized, that makes a success of a man 
in this line of endeavor. Both factors were discussed 
by sales executives in the reports referred to above. 


George A. Adsit, vice-president in charge of agencies for 
the Girard Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia, dis- 
cussed acquisition and conservation costs of business at 
the Washington, D. C., convention of Girard agents, and 
in a letter to The Spectator Vice-President William M. 
Rothaermel, of the Continental American Life Insurance 
Company, Wilmington, Del., discussed the inspirational 
phase of selling. It is difficult to evaluate the importance 
of the two factors, but the latter is at least equally vital 
to success. 
* oe k 

HE late William T. Nash wrote hundreds of life insur- 
peed leaflets which were distributed by The Spectator, 
and assisted in the selling of millions of dollars of protet- 
tion to families of America, but I do not believe that he 
ever had published ten lines of technical advice to agents. 
His was an inspirational job and he did it well, assuming 
that his readers among the agency forces were already 
sufficiently informed in the fundamentals of their pre 
fession. The Continental American Life convention plat 
ners this year adopted essentially the same philosophy for 
their meeting in the home office city. They sought 
re-inspire and revive emotional interest in the job. Ne 
life insurance salesman should ever be allowed to forget 
that he is one of the very few business men who are 
generally believed when they proclaim the interests of the 
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D THE FIELD 


J. W. Woolery, for the past 18 months actuary of the 
Protective Life of Birmingham, has resigned to return to 
Raleigh, N. C., as actuary for the North Carolina insur- 
ance department. 

Hubert Nelson has been appointed district manzger 
of the Mutual Life of New York at Clinton, Iowa, effective 
about March 1. 

Philip R. Peters of the Fairfield National Bank, Lan- 
caster, Ohio, has been elected a director of the Midland 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

F. B. Woodruff has been appointed home office field 
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supervisor of the Equitable Life of Iowa. 











By Frank Ellington 








buyer above self-interest. It seems to me that more rather 
than less of the “all-pep” conventions might well be held 
along the lines suggested in the following paragraph from 
Mr. Rothaermel’s letter: 


* 


a“ UR annual meeting was unique in one respect. Gen- 

O erally, meetings of this kind deal with the problems 
of the agent, such as prospecting, the approach, the sale, 
the close, programming, and auditing. In other words, 
they try to tell the agent how to write more life insurance. 
Our theory has been that the men who qualified for a 
meeting of this kind did not need to be told so much about 
that as the men who failed to qualify; but that all agents, 
even the very successful ones, sometimes become so fed 
up on their every-day job that they lose sight of the 
humanitarian and social service aspects of life insurance 
and the fact that they are in a rather altruistic business. 
For that reason, our annual meeting did not cover any 
of the usual subjects but endeavored to build up, stimu- 
late, and enthuse the agents about their job and the 
profession of life insurance. To that end you will notice 
that the first session was devoted to “Life Insurance as a 
At that time we had three speakers 
who dwelt on the social service aspects of life insurance. 
The Saturday morning session dealt with “Life Insurance 
in Action,” and at that time we had three beneficiaries 
under various types of policies who told their story, giving 
the background, and what life insurance is doing for them 
today. They are living examples of life insurance at 
work. In this way we tried to give our field force a fresh 
and new concept of their job and their opportunity, and 
Not to teach them how to sell life 
insurance but to recharge their batteries of enthusiasm 
for the job.” 


Social Service.” 


their responsibility. 


HE talk by George Adsit, which will be reprinted in 

detail in a subsequent issue, probed deeply into one 
of the real problems of life insurance selling and admin- 
istration—that of securing quality business. Quality 
business means profit, necessary to the perpetuation of the 
service of protection, and without an appreciation of this 
phase of his work even the most enthusiastic and inspired 
agent must fail. 


NEWS 














ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The Chicago Association of Life Underwriters called 
on four of its younger members at the Business-Getter 
Sales Clinic on February 15 in the East Exhibit Hall of 


The four who described the methods 
they use were: L. Mortimer Buckley, C.L.U., Provident 
Mutual; Walter Leck, Weiss agency, State Mutual of 
Worcester, Mass.; Ernest Krug, Hastie agency, Mutual 
Life of New York, and F. A. C. Tocque, Howes agency, 
Berkshire Life. 

Miss Christine Ludwig, Caperton agency of the State 
Mutual Life, has been announced as the nominating com- 
mittee’s choice for president of the newly formed Life 
Agency Cashiers’ division of the Chicago Association of 
Life Underwriters. The committee named E. B. Brownson, 
New York Life, for vice-president, and J. J. Salins, 
Aetna Life, for secretary-treasurer. 

Earle W. Brailey, general agent of the New England 
Mutual Life, has been elected chairman of the Life Under- 
writers Trust Officers’ Club of Cleveland. Arthur F. 
Young, vice-president of the National City Bank of Cleve- 
land, has been elected vice-chairman; Harry Jackson, 
State Mutual Life, secretary, and E. S. Steeb, insurance 
officer of the Cleveland Trust Co., treasurer. 

Seneca Gamble, of the Massachusetts Mutual, has been 
appointed chairman of the Eastern Round Table of the 
Life Advertisers Association to be held at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City, on March 16 and 17. 

More than 200 agents attended the annual sales con- 
gress held in Birmingham, January 26, under the auspicies 
of the Birmingham and Alabama associations of life un- 
derwriters. Ben H. Walker, president of the Birmingham 
association, presided over the morning session and Herbert 
J. Baum, president of the state association, over the after- 
noon The speakers’ list was headed by Holgar 
J. Johnson, president of the national association. 

Launching its annua: membership drive, the Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters finds itself in an un- 
usual position. Its present membership is 70 greater than 
was reported at Houston. At that time its roll showed 
1658, while today it has 1728 members. Seventy cashiers 
attended the organization meeting for a division of their 
members. 

Blanche Gatzert, of the Parsons agency of the Mutual 
Benefit Life, has been elected chairman of the Women’s 
Division of the Chicago Association of Life Underwriters. 
At the annual meeting, which was presided over by Miss 
Helen M. Thomas, retiring chairman, talks were given 
on “Sales Ideas That Click,” by Jeanette Phielens Phillips, 
of the Hughes agency of the Massachusetts Mutual, and 
Sadie Levin, of the New York Life, while Miss Joy M. 
Luidens, executive secretary of the association, talked on 
“The World’s Best Seller.” 

Earl M. Willis of Lakeland was named president of the 
Florida Association of Life Underwriters at its annual 
meeting at Jacksonville, February 4. He succeeds A. Leroy 
Johnson of Jacksonville. Other officers named at the 
meeting were: Harry Kucher, secretary-treasurer, and 
Vice-Presidents Mrs. Herbert Felkel, Tom Gray, C. P. 
Cannon and E, J. Becker. 


the LaSalle Hotel. 


session. 
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Metropolitan Life 
NEW ALL-TIME HIGHS ee oe 
- 
The annual statement of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company shows 
ASSETS, SURPLUS AND INSURANCE IN FORCE | sive company ns resort $10 
’ 042,832 for dividends to policyholders 
REPORTED BY MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE | vs: i, 1. the comman com 
ment on the report, made by President ‘ 
Leroy A. Lincoln, said that nearly 
one-half of this amount, or $57,7665,- 
> ‘ 510, will be paid on industrial policies; : 
Thirty-Third Annual Statement $57,452,174 will be paid on cotea : 
policies, and $2,825,148 on accident I 
December 31, 1938 and health policies. j 
Included in the reserve for industrial ( 
ADMITTED ASSETS dividends is an item of $9,200,000, I 
Cash in Office and Banks $594,263.80 SOURCE AND DISTRIBUTION which will be applied to further the g 
U. S. Government Bonds—Direct Co COMPANY'S 1988 INCOME company’s program of increasing the f 
& Fully Guaranteed 7,845,798.00 Source Percent benefits under old industrial policies t 
Bonds of Municipalities and LAG Presiums ’ va5 to the more liberal amounts payable p 
Governmental Agencies 3,367,255.02 en gall gy — 7.3 under policies of more recent issues— t 
Land Trust Certificates 125,000.00 investment profits (net) 21.2 a program which the Metropolitan has F 
Mortgage Loans 9,599,276.92 100 been following for several years. I 
Policy Loans and Notes, Secured — Distribution Metropolitan assets increased by i 
by Policy Reserves 4,267,517.01 feb a — na sen Om 6 ans a : 
Real Estate, including $511,- a od ‘Ghul ctemes 10.8 GEES TTS AES Mh IONS, and the ote “ 7 
840.51 Sold on Contract 2.933,342.14 rena weg tg 2 these funds held for the benefit of t 
Due and Accrued Interest and Endowments, annuities and policyholders stood at $4,942,900,417 8 
Rents 208,198.65 other payments 105 at the end of the year. e 
All other expenses* 17.4 " ° 
Net Deferred and Unreported —- The company ended 1938 with a 
Premiums 540,683.98 Ridenes etted te _— new high total of life insurance in c 
$29.481.335.52 policyowners’ funds 0.5 force, the amount of such protection it 
Lees Credit Belances: Agents’ 100 being $22,612,403,594, of which $11,- ir 
and Others 4,285.08 * Includes taxes, medical exam- 556,261,130 was ordinary insurance, 0 
TOTAL ADMITTED | printing, advertising, ‘salaries and $7,550,316,755 industrial, and $3,505,- fl 
ASSETS mgaatens [| he eee ae 825,709 group. There was also in force is 
accident and health insurance carry- N 
ing a principal sum benefit of $1,449,- Ss 
927,200 and weekly indemnity of hi 
LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS $18,500,602. a 
COMPANY’S GROWTH Policy Reserves $23,430,899.00 . A total of ig coma < 2 - : 
SINCB ORGANIZATION Policyholders’ Funds Left with renee was issued by the company 
the Company 2,480,504.91 during the year. ¥ 
ace" hemebieal ioe. Death Claims Due and Unpaid None —_—— 
Year Assets ewanes Endowments Awaiting Election 7 y 
of Maturity Option 6,949.00 Home Life of America “i 
1006 «6 $ «:171,288 =$ 168,829 Policy Claims Not Reported, or ae Opens New Districts 
1914 1,357,119 320.588 Proofs Incomplete 102,677.77 
ie ie ; Set Aside for Policyholders’ For the better service and con- ( 
1922 6,985,753 646,244 Dividends 633,141.74 venience of its policyholders, and with 
1930 19,848,957 1,464,038 Reserve for Taxes 90,000.00 a view to more intensive development, “ 
All Other Liabilities 184,192.22 the Home Life Insurance Company x 
— —— meas Capital Stock $ 300,000.00 of America has opened three new a 
Surplus and Con- district offices. One district office is A 
PAYMENTS TO POLIOY- tingency Funds. . 2,248,685.80 located at Rooms 12-13-14 Woolworth ie 
OWNERS AND BENEFICIARIES = Building, Gay & High Streets, West ha 
te 1988 $ 1,965,425.94 Policyholders’ Surplus 2,548,685.80 Chester, Pa. The second office is - 
ee on the N. W. Cor. of Rising Sun and “ 
Since Organization 33,666,610.54 TOTAL LIABILITIES AND Cheltenham Avenues, Philadelphia, wh 
SURPLUS $29,477,050.44 and the third at 24 W. Chelten Ave- “ 
nue, Germantown, Pa. , 
The new district in West Chester | 
Insurance In Force . . . $114,067,548.00 wit ta ten on the Get Chae 
District and will be managed by fr 
Superintendent John K. Kemmey, 4 ha 
veteran of 13 years experience with tic 
THE MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | the Home Lite. ‘The second district t 
will be managed by Superintendent th 
COLUMBUS, OHIO Carl C. Miller, while the Germantown tel 
district will be managed by Super- _ 
intendent James B. Bevlock. th 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


ACK into the ranks of general agents in New York 
h City returns one of the outstanding general agents 
of America whose premium volume, agency manage- 
ment and person- 
al dynamism 
stamped him as 
a superlative 
leader. Four 
years ago John 
Cc. McNamara 
retired from the 
general agency 
field and prac- 
tically ceased 
personal produc- 
tion during the 
past two years. 
He retired, as he 
put it, to the 
sidelines, content 
to observe the 
scene, do consid- 
erable research 
and let the new- 
comers carry on 
in a field where- 
in he had been 
of paramount in- 
fluence. Now he 
is back as a general agent for the Home Life of 
New York and his offices will be located at 17 John 
Street. His brother, William D. McNamara, who 
had been associated with him in agency activities for 
a number of years, will be his assistant. Quite typical 
was his comment on his re-entry into the agency field. 
The particular plans of the Home Life, he said, fit 
well with his own ideas, and his purpose is to have a 
limited agency organization of high-grade producers 
who will lend a definitely professional type of ser- 
vice. 





John C. McNamara 


RADUATING from Georgetown University in 1915 with 
G a Bachelor of Arts degree, John C. McNamara stowed 
away his sheepskin and went into the life insurance field as an 
agent. In 1925 he entered the general agency ranks, became 
a C.L.U. and was at one time president of the Life Underwriters 
Association of the City of New York. Meanwhile he found 
time to resume his university education, studied law at Ford- 
ham University and received his L.L.B. in 1933. The first year, 
incidentally, in which the John C. McNamara organization 
was incorporated, it did $13,000,000 of business, and in 1930, 
when the agency cut its fifth birthday cake, it paid for $28,- 
440,000. 

a 

T did not take long after the John C. McNamara 
Organization, Inc., was formed for the insurance 
fraternity to appreciate that a new and dynamic figure 
had entered the general agency field. Careful selec- 
tion brought into the organization as his associates 
some of the largest writers in the city, a number of 
them being C.L.U. men. But it was not purely a mat- 
ter of selecting his men and then allowing them to 
carve their own careers. John McNamara molded 
them according to his own ideas. His sales break- 


AGENCY NEWS 


E. W. Gale has been appointed to the agency staff of 
the Messachusetts Mutual at the home office-at Spring- 
field. On Jan. 1, 1933, he was appointed supervisor of 
agents with the Edgar C. Fowler, Chicago, Agency of the 
New England Mutual, from which connection he resigned 
to accept the Massachusetts Mutual appointment as of 
February 16. 

Executive Vice-President B. A. Donnally of the South- 
lend Life Insurance Co. has announced that the ten 
leaders for the company for 1938 were as follows: W. T. 
(Tom) Gwaltney, of Fort Worth; Isadore Segall, Charles 
E. Seay and Mrs. Muriel F. Briggs, of Dallas; A. C. (Tex) 
Bayless, Houston; Grover Bullington, Wichita Falls; 
Roger Stokes, San Antonio; Neil H. Wright, Lubbock; B. 
Tannenbaum, Austin, and B. A. McPhail, Tyler. 

Joseph G. Weill, district manager of the Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Co.’s Louisville agency, has been appointed 
general agent for the company at Owensboro, Ky. The 
company is establishing a new general agency at Owens- 
boro with a territory comprising five and a half Kentucky 
counties formerly served through the Louisville agency. 
In addition the Owensboro agency will have joint sales 
rights with the Louisville agency in southern Indiana 
territory. 

Julian S. Myrick, manager of the Mutual Life of New 
York, reports that the paid-for business for this office for 
January was $1,744,414, as compared with $1,859,848 for 
January, 1938. 

The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc., general agent of 
the Union Central Life Insurance Co. in New York, reports 
paid-for business for January of $2,778,801, as compared 
with $1,294,650 for January, 1938. 

The ten leading agents of the Protective Life of Bir- 
mingham for 1938 in order of their paid business follows: 
R. W. Bishop, Gadsden, Ala.; Lloyd Johnson, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.; R. M. Goodall, Jr., home office; Andrew G. Gainey, 
Meridian, Miss.; P. W. Williams, Hartselle, Ala.; Charlie 
Cole, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Herbert J. Baum, Birmingham; E. 
H. Mitchell, San Antonio, Tex.; C. W. Daugette, Jr., East 
Alabama, and B. H. Averett, Oxford, N. C. 

The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. has ap- 
pointed Paul C. Kaul as its general agent in Omaha. Mr. 
Kaul succeeds Hugh C. Wallace. 

Wilmer M. Hammond, Sr., general agent of the Aetna 
Life at Los Angeles, has appointed four assistant general 
agents. They are Wilmer M. Hammond, Jr., R. Denton 
Hammond, George C. Searvie and V. John Krehbiel. 

On his recent visit to St. Louis to address a meeting of 
the St. Louis General Agents and Managers Association, 
John W. Yates of Los Angeles, general agent of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life for California, was presented 
with the Lindbergh Medal, which is given only to dis- 
tinguished visitors to St. Louis. 

The ten January leaders among Bankers Life of Iowa 
salesmen were: H. M. Teare, J. E. Flanigan agency, New 
York City; R. P. Tucker, Elgin; C. E. Sprague, Kanses 
City; E. R. Winter, Cedar Rapids; Jack Cantrell, El Paso; 
A. C. Johnston and A. H. Gibson, San Antonio; Joseph 
Janciar, Pittsburgh; V. S. Eagan, Des Moines, and G. F. 
Forster, Seattle. 





fasts soon became important affairs which attracted 
a consistent following, and a series of late afternoon 
meetings which he held in his office were attended 
by many of the leading life insurance producers in 
New York. He believed then, as now, in high calibre 
producers and a compact agency organization. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


More than 500 life insurance men attended a meeting 
held Thursday night by the Baltimore Life Underwriters 
Association, at which Roger B. Hull, managing director 
and general counsel of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, and Felix Rothschild, vice-president of the 
Sun Life of Baltimore, were the principal speakers. 

The meeting of the General Agents’ & Managers’ Divi- 
sion of the Chicago Association of Life Underwriters, 
postponed because of the severe blizzard, was held on 
February 14 in the East Room at the LaSalle Hotel. 
Warren V. Woody, agency manager of the Equitable Life 
of New York, spoke on “Recruiting.” 

The Association of Life Insurance Executives of the 
Philippines has elected H. C. Cook, general agent of the 
Lincoln National Life, president; E. W. Shedler, Occiden- 
tal Life, vice-president, and V. Griffin, West Coast Life, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Holgar J. Johnson, president of the National Associa- 
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$59,015,412.73 


PAID ON POLICIES SINCE 1887 


ASSETS 


First Mortgage Farm Loans, eye Ey Tax Sale Certificates 
Cash in Office and Banks , cee ‘tee err oe0 
Cash Loans on Company Policies 

Bonds, Amortized Value (Less than “Market ‘Value 12-31-33) 
Real Estate (Including Home Office) 

Real Estate under Contract of Sale ene 

Interest Accrued (Less items not admitte: 1) 

Deferred and Unreported Premiums 7a 

Due from Reinsurance nee 

Furniture and Fixtures Account 

Collateral Loans ...... 

Premium Notes ... 

Stocks 

(ther Assets 


Assets, December 31 1958 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve (Full Net Level Premium) .. 

Death Claims Reported, Proofs not completed . 
Reserve for Unreported Death Claims 
Premiums Paid in Advance . noe 
Interest and Rents Paid in Advance 

Suspense Accounts 


Dividends and Installments Left with Company and Interest Thereon. 


Reserve for Taxes .. 
Reserve for Salaries, Medical Fees, "ete 


Contingency Reserve for Participating Business Ww ritten Since January 


915 
Reserve for Policy Divi lends. ( Apportioned and Unapportioned ) 
Capital Stock ou 
Surplus 


Total 


RECORD OF NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-EIGHT 


Death Claims Paid 

Total Paid Policyholders .. é< 

Cash Payments to Living Policyhok ler rs ah 
Percentage of Death Losses Paid to Mean Insurance eee 
Percentage of Lapse and Surrender to Mean Insurance .... 


Average Percentage of Actual to Expected Mortality for 20 Years 


December 31, 1919, to December 31, 1938, Inclusive .. 


Bankers Life 
Nebraska 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY a 
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0,784,292.11 


$29, 182,933.27 


_ $40, 784,29: 





tion of Life Underwriters, will be guest of honor and 
principal speaker at a meeting of the Rhode Island Asso. 
ciation of Life Underwriters, on March 15 at the Crown 
Hotel, Providence. 

At the February 9 meeting of the Cincinnati Life Un. 
derwriters’ Association—the last gathering before the 
sales congress—Milton Sherman, of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life, spoke on “Closing.” 

The Texas Association of Life Underwriters, which will 
meet at San Angelo in June, will hold a round table for 
general agents and leaders June 1, an all-day meeting for 
salesmen June 2 and a business meeting June 3 

James E. Moss, immediate past president of the Omaha 
Association of Life Underwriters, has been named as 
national committeeman to represent the association in the 
National Association of Life Underwriters. 

At a meeting of the Wheeling Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation, February 3, at the Windsor Hotel, Ward Phelps, 
of the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, spoke on 
“Shifting Into High Gear for 1939.” 


Canadian Association 
Election of Officers 


The Life Underwriters Association 
of Canada elected the following of- 
ficers at its annual general meeting 
held in Toronto: 

Honorary president, A. J. Irving, 
Sun Life of Canada, Saskatoon; pres- 
ident, W. C. Laird, London Life In- 
surance Company, Toronto; provincial 
vice-presidents were: P. E. Island, H. 
W. Pletch, Mutual Life of Canada, 
Charlottetown; Nova Scotia, W. W. 
Murray, North American Life, Hali- 
fax; New Brunswick, J. Stuart Ange- 
vine, Mutual Life of Canada, Saint 
John; Eastern Quebec, J. A. Du- 

chesne, Metropolitan Life, Quebec 

437'879.33 City; Western Quebec, Antonio Pro- 
— vost, Manufacturers Life, Montreal; 
a Eastern Ontario, A. George Brewer, 
None Travelers Insurance, Ottawa; North- 

. ern Ontario, W. R. Cooper, Great- 
West Life, North Bay; Southwestern 
Ontario, J. H. Templin, London Life, 
Hamilton; Manitoba, P. V. Bond, 

25'000.00 Great-West Life, Winnipeg; Saskat- 

Ry chewan, E. O. Walker, London Life, 

38,001.35 Regina; Alberta, Robert Hill, Domin- 

Psy tty ion Life, Edmonton; British Columbia, 

2,241.4: H. C. Tregellas, Imperial Life, Van- 
sean ts couver. : 
500,000. Chairman board of directors: C. V. 
— Earl, Sun Life, Toronto; honorary 
treasurer, J. C. Ross, Travelers In- 
surance, Toronto; Registrar of the 
Institute of Chartered Life Under- 
writers, E. Newton Jory, Great-West 
Life, Toronto; chairman, Executive 
Council of the Institute of Chartered 
Life Underwriters, J. M. Tory, Sun 
Life of Canada, Toronto; chairman, 
membership committee, C. E. Dun 
fee, Great-West Life, Toronto. 

The officers of the association above 
mentioned all have the degree, C.L.U., 
Chartered Life Underwriter. 


30,261.00 
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By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


ERSONALLY, I’m sick of it—sick of this yapping 
P trom Duluth to Louisville, from Chicago to Denver), 
about foreign troubles; about arms embargoes to distant 
countries; about the woes of this or that persecuted 
minority from Cologne to Zanzibar; about the starvation 
and degradation of cities and peoples with outlandish 
names and more outlandish offspring. Tin-plate propa- 
gandarized, press releases to small-town papers have 
reached the point where the local sheets of Squeedunk and 
Trading Post stir the immediate citizenry to frenzy. Gone 
are the days when what John Jones (forty miles away) 
did last Friday night at the Church Social was more 
important than the news of disasters in foreign lands. 
Gone seem to be the days when, by right of hard work 
and common interest (often closely knit with bonds of 
marriage and kindred) your next door neighbor was your 
concern. “Am I my brother’s keeper?” Well, once in 
what was then a strong, free, yet integrated country, you 
were—and understood and liked it! 


* * 


UTBURST?! Call it that if you like! But let’s look 

at it less aciduously. Arms embargoes? Fine! Yet 
just so much eyewash unless you make the idea stick. You 
would stop shipments of shells and aeroplanes to bel- 
ligerents (or is current Spain too neat an example?)— 
but would you stop all shipment of corn, oats, wheat and 
rye to warring nations? Can you intelligently, claim that 
a loaded bomb is more of an aid to a fighter than a bushel 
of wheat? Show me the politician, East or West, who 
would dare proclaim, in this country, an embargo on 
foodstuffs—more essential than gunpowder. (Did I hear 
someone yell “Votes’’?). 


+ 


ERSECUTED minorities? But did you 

ever hear of persecuted United 
States. We prate of freedom for the individual, yet the 
individual business man of this country has his neck under 
the yoke of organized crime. Don’t believe me? Then look 
at our crime bill, or ask Mr. Hoover—J. Edgar, of course! 
Better still—talk to the legitimate restaurant men of 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco. Ask them where they 
MUST buy their mineral their liquors, their 
meats, their groceries 


Nice going! 
minorities in these 


waters, 
and why! 


4 


TARVATION and degradation? Well, I’m no social 

worker, but I’ve seen this Continent from the Gulf 
to Northern Canada, from Gloucester to the Gold Coast 
of Florida, from Portland to Mexicali, and I’ll guarantee 
to show you—in any 48 hours—as much starvation within 
our boundaries as you’ll ever see in the best camera man’s 
“shot” of “fleeing refugees.” Or didn’t you know that we 
now have more than 8,000,000 undernourished children in 
the United States? (Not counting wasted adults, of 


course). Degradation? Well, I’m no disease investigator, 
but have you ever seen South Broadway in St. Louis in 
Summer—or walked some angles of Twelfth and Four- 
teenth Streets in Kansas City—or rubbed elbows with the 
“wrong side of the tracks” in the mining districts of the 
East or the “white trash” areas of the South—-or looked 
under the lid of the syndicate-owned clip-joint night clubs 


THIS WESTERN WORLD 





AGENCY NEWS 


The partnership of Wright & Adams has been appointed 
general agents for the Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 
in Indianapolis. 

Foster A. Vineyard, assistant general agent for the 
Gordon H. Campbell Agency of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Co. at Little Rock, Ark., has been reappointed by Gov. 
Carl E. Bailey as a member of the Arkansas state racing 
commission. 

R. C. Kichline, well known in Philadelphia life insur- 
ance circles, has been appointed manager in Reading, Pa., 
for the Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co., effective Feb- 
ruary 1. Mr. Kichline will have Lewis Kershner, who has 
been connected with the Fidelity for the past twenty- 
seven years, associated with him as assistant manager. 

Hays & Bradstreet, general agents for the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life, Los Angeles, started their year with 
paying for $1,000,000 of life business and $193,000 of life 
annuities in January. 

George F. B. Smith, assistant superintendent of 
agencies of the Connecticut Mutual Life, will be speaker 
on February 20 before the Seminar Lectures for Brokers 
being conducted by the Charles J. Zimmerman Agency. 














The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 


life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Walsh 
PRESIDENT 


Bernard L. Connor 
SECRETARY 


John J. Gallagher 
TREASURER 


Independence Square Philadelphia. Penna. 























MISSOURI INSURANCE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID $200,000.00 


Admitted Assets December 31, 1937 $928,071.42 

















of Chicago—or walked past the hot spots of Frisco? Do 
you know how many houses in New York have one out- 
side toilet, without plumbing, for five and six families? 
Of course! “One doesn’t talk about such things.” Pel- 
lagra? Merely a name for an affliction—but 13,000 people 
(known) die of it every year in this richest country in 
the world! 
~ *« ~ 


—let’s heal and cure our own before we shed too 
many crocodile tears over cinema-seen and faintly-im- 
agined horrors of foreign lands. Let’s do our personal 
part for our own “have nots” before we dabble in the 
foreign “have not” mess! 


N°: I don’t say, “the devil with them.” But I do say 
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7 | GAINING IN FAVOR é 
G 
: According to a recent survey by Flitcraft, the Py 
N insurance-with-income plan is the only policy ; 
| form steadily gaining in favor among buyers. . 
Fidelity originated this plan as “Income for Life” sl 
| over thirty-six years ago. g) 
Fidelity has made no change in the premium sh 
rates, maturity cash values, and maturity monthly of 
ALL incomes of $10.00 per thousand in its “Income f 
for Life” plan. This offers added leverage in clos- 7 
ing cases developed through a lead system which fe 
in twenty-two years has produced half a million Cl 
From One Company | inquiries from the “Income for Life” appeal. Al 
ag 
od ar 
Life a DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
° INSURANCE COMPANY Li 
Accident | PHILADELPHIA re 
H ] h | WALTER LEMAR TALSOT. President ce 
ealt | “4 
7 | EE — m 
00 
GIANT OF THE PACIFIC 
os 99 ste 
| ae . an 
PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE. YOU, INC 
INSURANCE COMPANY an 
Home Office: Los Angeles, California 
ag 
rec 
Ge 
Incorporate your assets if you want to be a sue- 
cessful Life Underwriter! You will need a sincere, - 
unfailing belief in life insurance; a working ret 
knowledge of the many things to be accomplished ‘ 
i through life insurance; and a determination to as: 
succeed, coupled with a willingness to work long, mn 
hard hours. No great cash capital is needed. - 
| Look the ground over, collect your assets and 
: . . form “You, Inc.” For your background, training 
BERKSHIRE and assistance, bring into your partnership a com- 
pany that is in position to give you those things. 
For the successful operation of “You, Inc.” you 
will find it pays to be friendly with 
act 
PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY hoi 
“The Friendly Company” d 
| FRANKFORT INDIANA _ 
aT 
( 
& 
| STREAMLINE OR BREADLINE? im 
It takes a streamlined income to avoid the bread- © 
‘a 


line at age 65. After age 65—what? Retirement 
features of our career agency contracts will be of 
interest to every ambitious Life Underwriter. 


SS Years of Service 














H. ©. HUTSON, Agency Vice-President k 

O. R. MceATEE, Director of Agencies Ine 

cha 

ONE OF A SERIES DEDICATED TO OUR ORGANIZATION | REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE ¥ 

E4+ch any Berkshire chsociate || INSURANCE COMPANY v. 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | “Registered Policy Protection” The 

F. H. RHODES, President T 

THEO. P. BEASLEY, Pres. & Cen. Mgr. = 

PD z bold -Mass Pr | THOMAS M. MOTT, Sec’y & Actuary ms 
Home Office - - - - ~- « Dallas, Texas to 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


General agents of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Co. met at the home office of the company for their annuz! 
General Agents’ Conference, which was the first function 
scheduled for the new meeting hall and conference room 
addition to the company’s home office building. The ses- 
sions were largely given over to panel and discussion 
groups led by field and home office men. 

The Atlantic Life Insurance Co. of Richmond, Va., will 
shortly introduce a new selling plan embracing all phases 
of the agent’s job, including prospecting, selling and habits 
of work. This plan will be presented at two regional con- 
ferences as follows: March 3 and 4 at Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. C., for North and South Carolina agencies. 
At Hotel Jefferson, Richmond, Va., March 6 and 7, for 
agencies in Virginia, the District of Columbia, Maryland 
and West Virginia. 

William Montgomery, president of the Acacia Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. of Washington, D. C., in his opening 
remarks at the Managerial Conference which Acacia re- 
cently held at the Palm Beach Biltmore Hotel in Palm 
Beach, Fla., reported that Acacia closed the year with 
more than $401,000,000 of life insurance in force and $80,- 
000,000 in assets. Mr. Montgomery also outlined minimum 
standards of performance which will be adhered to in 1939 
and which will make for a still more stabilized, efficient 
and successful agency force. 

At the final meeting of the annual convention of general 
agents of the Provident Mutual Life of Philadelphia, held 
recently in New York City, the following officers of the 
General Agents’ Association were elected: Willard Ewing, 
president; Lowell W. Davis, vice-president; A. Morse, sec- 
retary-treasurer, and Thomas B. Silliman, auditor. 

The Life Insurance Co. of Virginia opened a three- 
assistancy district in Huntington, W. Va., February 6, 
with Joseph Hague, formerly traveling inspector, as man- 
ager. 


DEATHS 


Frederic Scherer Withington, 75, former secretary and 
actuary of the Midland Life of Kansas City, died at his 
home in Seymour, Conn., February 4. 

Azron L. Sibley, 86, at one time superintendent of the 
loan department of the American Life of Detroit, died at 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Glenn Hewitt, district manager for the Industrial Life 
& Health Insurance Co. of Tuscaloosa, Ala., died Jan- 
uary 24. 

Welter L. Snapp, 57, field assistant in the Arkansas 
general agency of the Union Central Life, died February 
3 at Little Rock. 


JUDICIAL 


Eleven former officials of the old Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. were acquitted of mail fraud and conspiracy 
charges by a jury in the United States District Court at 
Phoenix, Ariz., on February 3. Those freed were: George 
I. Cochran, W. H. Davis, D. E. C. Moore, S. F. McClung. 
W. C. Green, Howard S. Dudley, Delancey Lewis, Alfred 
G. Hahn, Ben R. Meyer, J. Beach Rhoades and A. Hilliard. 
The trial began October 4. 

The United States Circuit Court of Appeals at St. Louis 
has dismissed for lack of jurisdiction a suit which attacked 
the sale of the Missouri State Life Insurance Co.’s assets 
to the General American Life Insurance Co. The court 
Said that the matter was one exclusively for state courts. 


BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


ITH recent headlines geing chiefly to foreign news 
W ana domestic political developments, American 
business has been quietly trotting along during the past 
fortnight, effectively rather than spectacularly. ... The 
investigation of life insurance companies before the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee is reported and 
discussed in previous pages of this issue. . . . Following 
the United States Supreme Court’s decision dismissing 
the utilities’ suit against the TVA, an agreement was 
reached for the sale of certain Commonwealth & Southern 
subsidiaries to the TVA, and as a result of that problem’s 
solution various public utility leaders have forecast a 
possible capital outlay of a billion dollars a year for 
the next three or four years. This has naturally helped 
to give an optimistic tone not only to the industries most 
likely to benefit but also to business in general, as indi- 
cating better cooperation between government and indus- 
try. ... President Roosevelt has so far failed to recover 
for the WPA the $150,000,000 lopped off ‘by Congress 
from the appropriation bill, which finally became law 
with $750,000,000 authorized. According to WPA fig- 
ures, a million workers will therefore have to be laid off 
after April 1 unless additional funds are then available. 
... The immediate outlook in the field of organized labor 
is still cloudy, the antagonism between CIO and AFL 
continuing unabated. 

* * «&* 


HE government, business management and labor all 
[jer in for criticism in a study of the causes and pro- 
longation of economic depressions, issued at the end of 
last week by the National Association of Manufacturers. 
A second section of the report will be published soon, 
enumerating conditions necessary for sustaining pros- 
perity once regained. The present report resulted from 
an 18-month investigation by a committee of fifty-two 
business leaders and economists headed by W. T. Holli- 
day, president of the Standard Oil Co. of Ohio. 


* * * 


OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks 

ended February 4 and 11, 1939, according to the 
New York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 
Exchange as follows: 


Feb. 4 Feb. 11 
Mon- Satur- Mon-_ Satur- 
day day day day 
70 industrials ...... 138.74 140.27 140.33 140.06 
A ee 22.68 23.44 23.37 23.28 
en II BRK oe cane 103.93 105.22 105.24 105.02 
er en ee 86.68 87.73 87.87 87.52 
. = s 


TEEL ingot production in the United States rose half 
a point last week to 54 per cent of the new (and 
higher) capacity rating of 72,533,969 gross tons (not 
including castings), The Iron Age estimates. A moder- 
ate upward trend is expected through the rest of Feb- 
ruary and March. 
~ * * 
OTTON futures lost 11 to 19 points last week, mainly 
because of increased near-month liquidation. De- 
clines were also evident in grain prices on the Chicago 
Board of Trade, where wheat lost % to 1 cent, corn 1% 
to 2 cents, oats % cent and rye % to 1% cents. 
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V erdict: 


Responsibilities of the Life Agent 


stitutes one of the major occupa- 

tional activities for people in every 
part of the United States. Practically 
all large life insurance companies 
prosecute their business in every state 
of the Union. Domiciled in one state 
in which is located its home office, 
and where the large volume of me- 
chanical business is handled, it oper- 
ates in the other states through local 
agents, solicitors, divisional officers, 
branch officers and state officers. 


T: E business of life insurance con- 


Agent in Key Position 

it may generally be said that its 
immediate contact with policyholders 
is usually through its local agent who 
in turn is responsive to his superiors 
in his particular state. As a conse- 
quence of this set-up, whatever the 
agent says or does in connection with 
the securing of an application and the 
delivery of a policy may prove of tre- 
mendous vital importance in the event 
any dispute should arise between the 
policyholder, the beneficiary or the 
company. 

Because of the fact that holders or 
beneficiaries of policies may reside in 
states other than the state of domicile 
of the insurer, there will likewise 
arise a conflict between the laws in 
the several states and it will be neces- 
sary to determine which law prevails 
in order to adjudicate the rights of 
the parties. 


Illustrative Litigation 


The importance of the position and 
the actions of the agent under these 
circumstances cannot be stressed too 
strongly. Such a situation was be- 
fore the Court in Jones v. Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, 158 
Misc. 466. In that case, the plaintiff 
was the ancillary administratrix of 
one Johanna Culbert. Suit was com- 
menced in New York to recover on 
three (3) policies of industrial insur- 
ance on Johanna Culbert’s life. The 
applications for the insurance were 
not attached to the policies. 

As a defense, the defendant pleaded 
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that one policy had never, in fact, been 
delivered to the insured at all and as 
to all three policies, the defendant 
claimed that the insured was not in 
sound health when they were issued, 
which fact voided the policies accord- 
ing to their terms. It was admitted 
by the plaintiff that the insured was 
not in sound health when the policies 
were issued, but claimed that this con- 
dition had been waived by the defend- 
ant since its agent had been informed 
of that fact before the applications 
were accepted and the policies issued. 
Conflicting State Laws 

The testimony as to the oral con- 
versations with the agent showing 
waiver was resisted by the defendant 
on the ground that the contracts were 
entered into in New Jersey, and under 
the law of that state could not be 
valid. The Trial Court, however, 
ruled that the policies were New York 
contracts and rejected the evidence of 
the New Jersey law. 

From the evidence, it appeared that 
the insured was a resident of New 
Jersey at the date of her death and 
at the time the policies in suit were 
issued; that the applications for the 
policies were made in New Jersey, 
premiums paid to the defendant’s 
agent in that state and that the plain- 
tiff, who was a daughter of the in- 
sured and the beneficiary of the poli- 
cies, was likewise a resident of New 
Jersey. The company was a New 
York corporation with its home office 
in New York City. It was there that 
the policies were issued and sent to 
defendant’s New Jersey agent who in 
turn personally handed them to the 
insured in that state. 


Delivery Conditions Met 


The policies contained no clause that 
the same should be effective only on 
acceptance by, or delivery to, the in- 
sured. An advance payment was made 
of the initial premium at the time the 
applications were submitted and no 
conditions precedent to the delivery of 
the policies remained to be satisfied, 


The validity of the contract had to 
be established. What law governed, 
had to be decided. The problem was 
unsettled. It had been held in some 
cases that the place where the con- 
tract was made determined the issue, 
Other cases had held that the contract 
was governed by the law of the place 
of performance. Decisions in other 
cases rested upon the ascertainment 
of the intention of the parties to de- 
cide which law governed. Still, again, 
other adjudications had been made 
after considering all the various ele- 
ments which had gone to make the 
contract. The Court held that the 
contract under review was governed 
by the law of New York. The impor- 
tant position occupied by the com- 
pany’s agent is demonstrated in the 
opinion of the Court in reaching its 
decision where, at page 468, it said as 
follows: 


“Whichever judicial test is re- 
sorted to in this instance, the con- 
tract must be regarded as governed 
by New York law. If it be assumed 
that the law of the place making 
governs, the contract in suit must 
be deemed to have been made in 
New York. When an _ insurance 
policy is mailed, with nothing fur- 
ther to be done on the part of 
either of the contracting parties, 
the contract becomes effective as 
of the time when and necessarily 
as of the place (2 Beale Conflict 
of Laws, 1056, note 6) from which 
it was mailed. (Western v. Gen- 
esee Mutual Insurance Co., 12 
N.Y. 258; Western Massachusetts 
Fire Ins. Co. v. Hilton, 42 App. 
Div. 52; Hammond v. International 
Railway Co., 63 Mise. 437; affd., 
134 App. Div. 995.) Where a defi- 
nite contract has been accepted by 
both parties, evidenced by the exe- 
cution and issuance of the policy, 
with no conditions precedent to be 
performed, and nothing further to 
be done but transmission to the in- 
sured, delivery to the soliciting 
agent of the company, who has 
naught to do but transmit it, is con- 
sidered delivery to the insured. In 
such a case the agent is merely a 
conduit, as any public messenger 
would be. 


“There is no question but that 
mailing of such a policy to the in- 
sured is sufficient delivery to him. 
(Hyde v. Goodnow, 3 N.Y. 266; 
Stone v. Penn Yan, etc., R., 197 id. 
279.) Whatever may be the rule 
with respect to the ordinary con- 
tracts, there is no reason why mail- 
ing to the agent of the insurer 
should not likewise be sufficient de- 
livery so as to make the contract 
of insurance effective. 

‘* we k * « * *® 

“If the law of the place of per- 
formance be considered controll- 
ing, New York law must likewise 
apply. No clause in the policies 
covers the place where payment !s 
to be made on death. Two clauses 
in the policies might, however, 
considered pertinent. One provides 
that if a claim arises, claimant 
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should call personally at the dis- 
trict office through which pre- 
miums have been paid; the other 
makes the option to surrender 
clause exercisable at the district 
office. Neither specifically refers to 
the payment of the proceeds on 
death. In addition premiums were 
paid directly to the soliciting agent 
who called at the home, and he in 
turn apparently dealt directly with 
the home office of the company. 

No district office was involved. 

“In the absence of any provision 
in the policies governing the place 
of performance, the authorities are 
to the effect that the place of pay- 
ment is either where the principal 
office of the insurer is situated 
(Ruse v. Mutual Benefit Life Ins. 
fo., 23 N.Y. 516, 522), or it will 
be presumed to be the same as the 
place where the contract was made. 
(Thompson v. Lakewood City De- 
velopment Co., 105 Mise. 680; 
affd., 188 App. Div. 996.) Both 
these places were in New York. 

“Certainly the defendant consid- 
ered the contract a New York obli- 
gation. Its policy was headed 
‘Home Office: New City,’ and its at- 
testation clause recited the delivery 
of the policy on the date of its issu- 
ance. These indicate that the de- 
fendant considered the obligation 
immediately effective on its issu- 
ance in New York. 

“Acain, if the grouping of the 
various elements be considered the 
determinative test, New York law 
must apply. Defendant was a New 
York Corporation, with its home 
office in New York City; the poli- 
cies were issued and were payable 
in New York; elections of directors, 
in which policyholders had _ the 
right to vote, were held in New 
York; the distribution of surplus, 
in which policyholders could par- 
ticipate, was expressly conditioned 
on the approval of the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of the State 
of New York. Opposed to this is 
the fact that the insurance was so- 
licited in, and premiums paid in 
New Jersey by a resident of that 
state. The elements in the first 
group are of greater significance 
than those of the second in deter- 
mining which law should govern 
the contract between the parties. 
The judgment below is affirmed. 
with twenty-five dollars costs.” 

This emphasis on the part played 
by the agent in determining the legal 
status of the parties to the contract 
of life insurance is in conformity with 
the rule of law prevailing generally 
throughout the several states of the 
Union. 

In Jackson v. New York Life In- 
surance, 7 Fed. (2d) 31, a son of the 
plaintiffs, on May 16, 1919, had made 
and signed a written application at 
the solicitation of local agents of the 
defendant at Tillamook, Oregon, for a 
policy of life insurance in the sum of 
$5,000, or double that amount in case 
of accidental death. It was provided 
in the application that the insurance 
applied for should not be effective un- 
less the first premium was paid and 
the policy delivered to and received by 


the insured in his lifetime, and that, 
unless otherwise agreed in writing, 
the policy should then relate back to 
and take effect as of the date of the 


application. 
At the time of the application, the 
local agents received from the appli- 


cant a promissory note payable in 
ninety (90) days in payment of the 
first annual premium on the policy. 
The local agents then forwarded to 
defendant’s branch office at Portland, 
Oregon, the application and the note. 
The note was retained, however, but 
the application was forwarded to the 
home office at New York City, where 
the policy of insurance was issued on 
May 28, 1919. It was mailed the fol- 
lowing day to the branch office at 
Portland, with instructions to be held 
until released by defendant’s medical 
board. Such release was made by the 
medical board on June 4, 1919. 


No Proof of Receipt 


According to records of the Port- 
land branch office, the promissory note 
was mailed back to the local agents on 
June 16, 1919. The policy was mailed 
to them on the following day, or June 
17, 1919. On June 18, 1919, at 9 
o’clock, the applicant was killed in an 
automobile accident. There was no 
proof of the actual receipt of the poli- 
cy by the agents prior to the death of 
the insured and the company denied 
liability on the policy. 

The Trial Court directed a verdict 
for the defendant which was reversed 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals. In 
its opinion, the Appellate Court stated 
the law applicable to the question as 
follows: 


“A policy of insurance is deliv- 
ered to insured when it is deposited 


in the mails, duly directed to in- 
sured at his proper address and 
with postage prepaid, even though 
in fact he never receives it. Like- 
wise the policy is constructively de- 
livered when it is constructively 
delivered when it is mailed to an 
agent unconditionally and for the 
sole purpose of delivery to insured, 
even though the agent does not ac- 
tually deliver the policy to the in- 
sured. But the rule is otherwise 
when the policy is mailed to the 
agent for delivery only on the per- 
formance of certain conditions.” 
The position of the local agents and 
the legal effect of what they do is set 
forth in that portion of the opinion 
as follows: 


“The present case is one in 
which prior to the death of the in- 
sured, the policy was mailed to the 
local agents at Tillamook for the 
sole purpose of delivery to the in- 
sured. The stipulation that the in- 
surance ‘shall not take effect unless 
the first premium is paid and the 
policy is delivered to and received 
by me during my lifetime’ does not 
take the case out of the rule, for 
the first premium had been paid 
at the time of making the applica- 
tion, and during the lifetime of the 
applicant the policy was mailed to 
the local agent unconditionally for 
the sole purpose of delivery to the 
applicant. The case is distinguish- 
able from those in which the pol- 
icy was to go into effect only upon 
manual delivery thereof to the in- 
sured, or in which something pro- 
vided for in the contract yet re- 
mained to be done by the agent as 
a condition precedent to delivery. 
such as the ascertainment that the 
insured was then in good health or 
that he accepted the policy.” 

It is apparent from the foregoing 
that no single statement or action of 
a local agent is without serious import 
to a carrier in the event of any dis- 
pute arising under a policy of life 


insurance. 
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Standard Life Gains 
Continued in 1938 


With $10,261,000 of life insurance 
in force, the Standard Life Insurance 
Company of Indiana, Indianapolis, 
closed the first 44 months of its exis- 
tence at the end of 1938 and could 
point to an unparalleled record in the 
Hoosier State. It has over 4,500 
stockholders and policyholders in In- 
diana (the only State in which it now 
operates) and the increase of insur- 
ance in force in 1938 amounted to 69 
per cent over that in 1937. At the 
same time, the company’s lapse ratio 
has been only about 10 per cent and 


its actual to expected mortality was 
but 12.9 which is unusual even for 
a young organization. 

The president of the Standard Life 
is J. Raymond Schutz, who succeeded 
to that office upon the death of Harry 
G. Leslie, former Governor of Indiana 
and founder of the company. The 
company wrote its first policy in May 
of 1935. The company is, to all in- 
tents and purposes, owned by repre- 
sentative Indiana citizens in 92 coun- 
ties of that State and its policies are 
safeguarded by the Indiana compul- 
sory deposit law under which the full 
reserve of each policy must be de- 
posited with the State insurance de- 
partment. 
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Tax Problems Still 
Far From Settled 


The keen current interest in life 
insurance and its relation to estate 
tax problems brought an overflow 
audience out to hear Arnold Hobbs, 
counsel for Northwestern Nationa] 
Life of Minneapolis, discuss the 
subject of “Federal Estate Tax and 
Proceeds of Life Insurance” at the 


regular luncheon meeting of the 
Hennepin County Bar Association in 
Minneapolis. 


“The relationship between taxation 
and the proceeds of life insurance js 
still far from settled,” Mr. Hobbs 
said. “A number of features of the 
present situation are not satisfactory, 
and we can logically expect still fur- 
ther developments.” 

The association plans to reprint Mr, 
Hobbs’ remarks, which were along 
the same line as the paper he 
presented last fall before the legal 
section of the American Life Conven- 
tion, in the next issue of “The Henne- 
pin Lawyer,” its monthly publication. 


Knights Life Reports Gains 


The annual report of the Knights 
Life Insurance Company of America 
submitted by President Joseph H. Rei- 
man, shows continued progress and 
gains during 1938. Increase in ledger 
assets were $543,616, bringing the 
total to $6,811,414. These assets are 
primarily invested in United States 
Federal, state and municipal bonds 
to the amount of 65 per cent of the 
assets, and 22 per cent of the assets 
are invested in real estate mortgage 
loans. The gratifying increase in in- 
surance in force for the past year is 
also shown, namely, $3,317,634 bring- 
ing the total of insurance in force to 
$74,949,706. 


National Life Director 


General Robert E. Wood, president 
of Sears, Roebuck & Company of Chi- 
cago, who was recently temporarily 
elected by the directors of the Ne 
tional Life Insurance Company as 4 
member of the board to fill th 
vacancy left by the death of Dr. A 
B. Bisbee, was elected at the annual 
meeting of the policyholders for 4 
three-year term. 


Monarch Life Election 


Two new vice-presidents and an a 
sistant secretary were elected by the 
Monarch Life at the annual meeting. 
They are: Francis L. Merritt, vice 
president and agency manager; John 
H. Miller, vice-president and actuary; 
George B. Smith, assistant secretary: 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


NOTE that 1938 was the best year yet for the centena- 
Aiea New England Mutual Life. No mean task it was to 
jssue 159 millions of new business during the year and, 
added to what was already on the books, it made a grand 
total of 1 billion, 539 million. In touching upon the low 
mortality record for the year, the annual report of the 
company mentions “freedom from epidemics.” My own 
thought is that an epidemic of energy and pride swept the 
ranks of the company’s 70 moderate sized agencies in 1938 
and reflected itself in the record-breaking figures. The 
amount in force at present is almost 350 millions more 
than the great silly year 1929 and that is amazing, con- 
sidering the high standard of selection the company in- 
dulges in. 

& 


N thinking of the New England Mutual, it is impossible 
not to think of Dr. Hazard, a gentleman of natural fine- 
ness. The official listing is Willis Hatfield Hazard, PhD.. 
and adds that he is editor of the New England Pilot and 
head of department of publications. He is also a member 
of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, an extraordinarily friendly person who capably 
guards the surplus funds of his company from the on- 
slaughts of various publishers’ representatives. He is, 
in addition, an Associate, Victoria Institute of Great Bri- 


tain, which sounds formidible, but he has a twinkle that 
probably has been in his eyes since they were first opened, 
some seventy-odd years ago in West Chester, Penna. 


VERY kindly, painstaking man, this Dr. Hazard, 

who possesses to a marked degree an understanding 
of his fellow men. It’s a funny thing, but when he has 
placed an order with you, you somehow get the feeling 
that you have done him a great favor. To me, he is sym- 
bolic of Owen Young’s dictum that every caller is an 
opportunity to make a friend for the company, and I 
know of no one through the years who has made more 
friends for the New England Mutual than Dr. Hazard. 


TEEPED in the traditions of his company, Dr. Hazard 

has had a wide experience in life insurance and is an 
excellent lecturer at the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration. He had ten years in the field 
before he came into the home office in 1915. He knows 
the material that agents can use and he sees that they get 
it. He is responsible for all the company’s publicity and 
it is safe to assume when you come across one of those 
enthusiastic fellows who is boosting the New England 
Mutual, that he is merely distributing thoughts generated 
by Dr. Hazard in his sanctorum on Milk St. in Boston. 
In addition to the Ph.D., he can if he wishes to completely 
dress his name, add an A.B. (Haverford College 1887) 
and an A.M. with honors (Harvard University 1892) and 
an §.G. conferred on him by the publishers’ representa- 
tives who all seem to think he is a “Swell Guy.” 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of 
lowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- 
surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- 
eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, 


Franklin Life, General American, Guardian Life of 
America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 
the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 























Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Jan. 14 ment Jan. 21 ment Jan. 28 ment Feb. 4 ment 
Leans 
Ph POD onc ccneresesecseee $387,857 3.19 $402,930 7.20 $349,158 3.21 $577,510 9.26 
On Dwellings and Business Property.... 3,239,659 26.60 843,945 15.07 2,380,909 21.87 1,992,067 32.27 
SES eye "$3,627,516 29.79 $1,246,875 22.27 —«$2, 730,067 25.08 $2,569,577 41.63 
Railroad Securities 
Aptana ANgeniecrewsees caeweauas $52,000 43 $92,190 1.65 $202,226 1.86 $167,828 2.73 
Ee ete eee ce eeueebaseeeceleae i" ‘ania seeril> «oo - ened iasticc! nee EO) soe eelsU a4t a... ‘ 
Anat $52,000 43 $92,190 1.65 $202,226 1.86 “$167,828 2.78 
Public Utility Securities 
— ORES 22 $1,112,152 9.18 $1,139,474 20.35 $901,171 8.28 $1,158,915 18.77 
DRUM CEes hia gevchcatedtenessee . . eeetes. “tase |” URES ae eee eae ee ea : 
RE Ade +e $1,112,152 9.18 $1,139,474 20.35 $901,171 8.28 "$1,158,915 «18.77 
Government Securities : “ 
U. S. Government Bonds.............. $5,860,422 48.13 $1,600,000 28.57 $5,998,516 55.11 $1,284,375 20.81 
A, cnt. se ceekateedes sebane sees 100,000 a: yaneoe jnea Cl ee Saal 
mds of Other Foreign Governments... __ ...«..-- i. ee Ce Seer ne. f); ee |r wee 
State, County, Municipal .............. 1,025,219 8.42 1,391,521 24.85 999,333 9.18 904,233 14.65 
Ug a Aen: / $6,885,641 56.55 $3,091,521 55.21 $6,997,849 64.29 "$2,188,608 35.46 
Miscellaneous Securities 
— op ODORS Y eo be I ee ee $500,000 4.11 $29,900 .53 $27,007 25 $15,000 24 
D(icéstttiogtttesittheenehiaens ashes . ssa ii tees 26,386 -24 72,118 1.17 
SA thsi nibliatbniitelsnsetuctiiiebitins $500,000 4.11 $29,900 53 $53,393 ~ 49 $87,118 sd. 
Recapitulation 
—e Diba hincsipuatgde 2h +nb4006eeekbees $8,549,793 70.21 $4,353,085 77.78 $8,128,253 74.68 $3,530,351 57.20 
Mebtetbhidviudiewecsscakeescewske. . Communi pas nse en cand 26.386 24 72.118 1.17 
REBEL ORE RIO Pe 3,627,516 29.79 1,246,875 22.27 2,730,067 25.08 2,569,577 41.68 
RE TORY ey Pee $12,177,309 100.00 $5,599,960 100.00 $10,884,706 100.00 => $6,172,046 —«:100.00 
—— 
eee 
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SEC Statistical Analysis 
of Life Business 
(Concluded from page 12) 


by the ten leading life insurance com- 
panies increased from 10 per cent in 
1930 to 62.1 per cent in 1937. In re- 
cent years, new security issues have 
consisted in large part of refunding 
issues. 

Also presented was the gain in the 
proportion of total corporate security 
offerings purchased by private nego- 
tiation, thereby doing away with sell- 
ing costs and the necessity of regis- 


tration with the SEC. In 1938, he said, 
37 per cent of the total of new issues 
was sold privately, life insurance 
companies being the chief buyers. 

Because of declining interest rates, 
Howe revealed, there has been a 
steady decline in the percentage by 
which net income of life insurance 
companies from investments exceeds 
the amount of interest required on re- 
serves. This percentage dropped 
from 60 in 1929 to 18 in 1938. 

In the course of Mr. Howe’s testi- 
mony a statement was made to the 
effect that in order to meet the liabili- 
ties of claims as they came annually 


(ue ls 


1938 caas another chapter of 


achievement to the story of the Sun Life of Canada 
...+@long and outstanding record of progress in the 


service of Life Assurance. 


With over One Million policy- 
holders co-operating as partners, the Sun Life of 
Canada—a great international institution— ensures 
economic welfare for men, women and children in 


many countries. 


Benefits Paid during 1938 . 
Since Organization .. 


Assets December 31, 1938 ........-2ee005: 
Liabilities (including capital $2,000,000) ...... 
ngency Reserve .......... 
New Assurances during 1938 ............-. 
Total Assurances in Force ............++++ 


Surplus Conti 


seeee $ 83,400,004 
1,205,707,349 
873,271,553 
847,770,754 
25,500,799 
193,134,981 
2,905,380,286 


seer eee eeeee 


The Sun Life of Canada has maintained an active organization 
in the United States for over forty years. Its representatives 
are trained and experienced advisors, ready to give counsel 
and guidance on all standard plans of Life Assurance. 


The total liabilities of the Sun Life of Canada in the United States are 
$309,236,090.97. The net liabilities are fully covered by assets beld in trust. 
The Annual Report will be mailed to all policyholders. 

Others may obtain a copy upon request. 
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due, twenty-one billions of dollars 
could have been non-existing and the 
companies could have gone on. This 
amount, which is roughly equal to the 
reserves held by the companies, was 
noted quickly by members of the com. 
mittee as being essential to the growth 
of life insurance, for had there been 
no reserves policyholders would haye 
decreased and not increased. As 
Senator King said, “If anyone has 
common sense he would want to ip- 
vest in a company that showed 
strength.” 

Mr. Howe showed that forty-nine of 
the leading life insurance companies 
owner 11 per cent at the present time 
of all U. S. bonded debts; 9.93 per 
cent of the state, municipal and other 
political subdivision bonds; 22.95 per 
cent of all railroad bonds; 22 per cent 
of the public utility debt; 15 per cent 
of the corporate debt of industrial 
companies (that is those companies 
shown in the survey of current busi- 
ness by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce); 11.3 per cent of the farm 
mortgages and 14% per cent of the 
urban mortgages. 

Discussing policy loans, Howe said 
that as assets of a different character, 
being not voluntary but rather the re- 
sult of a contractural obligation and 
representative of policyholder needs, 
they reflected the economic condition 
of the country. In 1906, loans to policy 
holders represented 8.9 per cent of 
the total assets, whereas in 1932 they 
reached a peak of 17.9 per cent which 
in 1937 was reduced to 12.1 per cent. 

After deducting policy loans it was 
to be observed that the company as- 
sets roughly were broken down 1/3 
each to cash and Government bonds; 
1/3 for corporate securities and 1/3 
for real estate and mortgages. The 
increase in cash during recent years 
was attributed to the derth of at- 
tractive offerings. 


O'Mahoney's Comment 


Such variations in the compositions 
of assets as was evidenced in the rail- 
roads, public utilities and other fields 
were given due consideration. The 
increase in real estate in recent years 
was attributed to foreclosures rather 
than to the voluntary acquisition of 
new property. At the conclusion of 
the meeting Chairman O’Mahoney 
said: 

“A point of significance is the fact 
that so large a percentage—74.1 to 
be exact—of the capital assets of the 
life insurance companies is controlled 
by those chartered in New York and 
New England. This is of utmost sig 
nificance to the West and South, the 
industrial development of which has 
not kept pace with the growth of the 
country.” 
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INTO THE PICTURE 
EARLY IN 1939 


HE WAY to guarantee a prominent place in the 

1939 New Business Picture is to get in early and 
stay there. That is the slogan of Union Central field 
men. They started the year with an increase of 81% 
in January over the first month last year—the larg- 
est January in several years. 





What has made this possible? Perhaps it is the 
extra work put in by Union Central agents. Perhaps 
it is better business conditions. Perhaps it is the ex- 
tensive line of modern contracts offered by Union 
Central—for example, the new Complete Protection 
Plan which provides $200 a month for a man’s family 
if he dies—$200 a month for him if he lives to 60 or 
65. Perhaps it is the impressive national magazine 
advertising campaign with full page ads every 
month. 


Perhaps it is a combination of all these. Regard- 
less of why, the important thing is that this gratify- 
ing increase for January is an accomplished fact. 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE Insurance Company 


NC INNAT J 
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GUARDIAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK CITY 
TAVNANIN 
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A MUTUAL COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1860 











ALL STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
AND 


GUARANTY LIFE 


WANTED: To see every 
life insurance agent double 
his earnings with his own 





INSURANCE COMPANY | 





good company. Stay where | 
you are and make good in | 
the largest possible way. 
You have our earnest good 
wishes. 


BEN W. LACY, President 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 























A Bulwark 
of 
Defense 






As a method of 
building up a se- 
cure, non-fluctuat- 
ing estate—a bul- 
wark of defense 
against the un- 
knowable future— 

3 2 the importance of 
life insurance can hardly be overestimated. And its ulti- 
mate aim—adequate financial security for a family—is 
so vital that it must surely be considered a necessity by 
all clear-thinking people. 


_Maassachusel Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Bertrand J. Perry, President 
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With The Editors 


Proposed Changes in 
Social Security Act 


N December last the Advisory 
Council on Social Security 
announced recommendations 

for amendment of those sections 
of the Social Security Act that 
have to do with Federal old age 
benefits and corresponding taxes, 
Titles II and VIII of the Act. 
Then in January, 1939, President 
Roosevelt submitted to Congress 
a special report from the Social 
Security Board containing its 
suggestions for amendment of 
the Act together with its reasons 
for these recommendations. 

With reference to Federal old 
age insurance the report started 
out bravely by stating that the 
system had “proved to be sound 
from both the administrative and 
financial standpoint” and that 
any other principles than those 
embodied in the Act for old age 
security “would be bound to lead 
to disaster.” The words “must” 
and “essential” applied to choices 
that have been made indicate 
conviction that the Social Secur- 
ity Board is on a single tracked 
road to success. 

Without going into details of 
magnitudes, the Board recom- 
mends that Federal old age bene- 
fits be started in 1940, two years 
earlier than now provided and 
that benefits be provided for 
aged wives of retired workers, 
for aged widows, and for younger 
widows with dependent children. 
The Board would change the 
basis of calculating benefits by 
substituting average wages and 
length of service for the total of 
compensation as now provided, 
one purpose being to avoid un- 
duly liberal benefits in future 


years after relatively short peri- 
ods of service. 

The Board would extend cover- 
age of the Federal old age in- 
surance sections “to as many of 
the Nation’s workers as pos- 
sible.” Specifically it recom- 
mends modification of the excep- 
tions of agricultural labor, 
marine employment, and public 
service for states and their sub- 
divisions, and inclusion of do- 
mestic service, employment for 
non-profit organizations, and ser- 
vice for the Federal government 
and its instrumentalities. In ex- 
tension to Federal employees it 
suggests that adjustment may be 
necessary to exclude those cover- 
ed by other Federal retirement 
plans (shades of the Clark 
Amendment of old) or that the 
other retirement plans may re- 
quire amendment to make them 
supplementary to the “basic pro- 
tection afforded by the old-age 
insurance system.” 

Amendment is suggested to 
recognize service after age 65 
for those who cannot qualify for 
annuity payments at age 65. This 
recommendation is none too de- 
finite and includes no suggestion 
that such recognition be given 
for those who will qualify for 
benefits at age 65 under the Act 
as at present worded. 


N this topic the Board re- 
frains from making recom- 
mendations on the ground that 
any such should come from the 
Secretary of the Treasury; but 
it expresses its beliefs and opin- 
ions freely. It is firm in the con- 
viction that, while it is sound 
public policy to pay part of the 
cost of old age insurance benefits 
eventually out of general taxes, 
this rests on the assumption of 


very wide coverage; and that no 
such general taxes should be 
“substituted for any part of the 
pay-roll taxes provided in the 
present act.” The Board would 
have the present schedule 
taxes continue to apply until, i 

















the employee (based on the fi 
$3,000 of wages), and would 
mit the use of general taxes onl 
when current benefit payme 
exceed current wage taxes pl 
interest on the then reserve f 

As to the unemployment c 
pensation section of the Act, 
Board would make some chan 
to line up with the old age s 
tions. It would limit taxes to 
the first $3,000 of wages and 
would eliminate the exemption 
of employers of less than eight 
employees. It would extend 
coverage to domestic service and 
employment for non-profit or- 
ganizations but would let the ex- 
emptions for agricultural and 
Federal employments stand. It 
“does not believe there would be 
any great advantage in including 
Federal employees under the un- 
employment compensation pro- 
visions” because civil service em- 
ployees are, for the most part, 
already protected against the 
hazard of unemployment and for 
others it would probably be more 
practical to use some form of 
dismissal wage. 

We refrain from commenting 
on the merits of these sug- 
gestions. Doubtless our readers 
are ready to do some thinking 
of their own on this subject. The 
report is House of Representa- 
tives, Document No. 110, 76th 
Congress, ist session, and is 
headed “Report of the Social 
Security Board.” 
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